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ATLANTIS  MOIiTHLY 


FOR  1372. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly 

lU  be  condncteil  on  the  nmc  feneral  plan  which  hai 
heretofore  comtnorleil  the  nu^arine  to  the  beet  circle  uf 
American  reatleia,  anJ  made  It  must  thuronuhljr  repre- 
MnUulre  of  all  American  interests.  It  will  continue  to  be 
the  onl.r  avenne  throuifh  which  the  must  uriilnal  thinkers 
and  the  most  distinsuiehed  wrliets  In  the  country  reach 
the  public.  The  condnrtnre  of  the  Atlsntic  Moxtolt 
hare  maile  arran;emente  by  which  the  magazine  for  the 
coming  year  will  be  eiual  If  not  superior  to  any  preced¬ 
ing  rulumcs. 

First  among  the  attractions  of  the  magazine  for  1873,  Is 
a  series  of  papers  by  Ua.  Oursa  WaNDSLL  Uouias, 
to  be  crl:ed 

THE  PO -T  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE 

The  pohlishers  need  only  say  that  this  scries  is  in  com- 
ptotioii  of  the  design  wi.h  which  thr  famous  “Autocrat  ” 
and  “rrofessor”  papers  were  iiihlcrtaken,  and  they  are 
content  to  leaie  its  welcome  to  the  readers  whom  the 
author  delighted  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlsstic  thirteen 
years  ago,  and  to  the  gieat  'numbers  in  Europe  and 
America  with  whom  the  nami  of  the  “Autocrat”  has 
since  become  a  honsehu-.l  wonl. 

SEPTIMIU3  FELTON;  OR,  THE  EUXiR  OF  LIFL 

A  rosttaumous  i:.>mance,  by  XaTnasiaL  HawTHoasa. 

This  story,  recently  iUscocere.1  among  Mr.  Hawthorne’s 
Manusciipts,  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  bybim 
for  the  Atl-Intic  Muntult  of  ISdl,  but  for  some  un¬ 
known  reas.in  withlield.  Iht  scons  is  laid  in  Concord, 
Mass.;  the  time  is  un  anJ  af.er  April  li),  1771,  the  day  of 
the  Battle  of  Concord.  The  central  idea  of  the  story  Is 
that  of  a  dcalhiois  m  m,  an  Idea  which  had  a  peculiar  Ihs- 
cinalion  f>r  Mr.  Iltw.hoine.  Ihe  story  suggesu  the 
“  Scarlet  Letter”  in  its  power  and  profound  significance ;  It 
abounds  in  charming  I'icinres  an  1  scenes  such  as  Ilaw- 
thom:  delighmd  to  draw;  an  I,  being  written  dnitng  the 
War  of  Secession,  It  is  rivifled  by  the  m.mientous  events 
w  hich  deeply  Im.ircsse  I  ih:  anthor.  The  story  will  begin 
with  the  January  numiier  and  run  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  year. 

MR.  J.VME.S  EARTON 
Will  contribute  ihnvigh  lul  the  year  a  scries  of  articles  on 
The  Life  of  Tliamas  JelTeraon.  The  story  of 
JefTerson’s  career  is  uf  exceptional  interest,  an  t  will  be 
doubly  attractive  as  reLi.ed  by  Mr.  Parton,  the  first  of 
living  biographers. 

MR.  H.  W.  EOXOFELtOW 
Will  hai-e  several  Poems  in  the  eariy  numbers  of  the 
magazine  for  1873,  beginning  with  Januaiy. 

PROF.  DE  MIEEE, 

Author  of  the  “  U'Hlge  Club  ”  and  tbe  “  American  Baron,” 
will  furnish  a  Sciial  Story  entitled  The  Comedy  of 
Terrors,  to  run  tUroogh  sevetal  months.  Ibe  story  re- 
Laics  the  alventu.-es  of  a  party  in  Montreal,  and  after¬ 
wards  in  Pai  is  dur ne  the  Gciunan  siege  of  last  winter. 
It  Is  in  Prof.  Del  ill  'i  e.xtnivagant,  humoroua,  most 
tucinatmg  vein. 

MR.  J.VMllS  T.  FIELDS 

Will  conirihum  pa;iers  of  Biogi-apUical  and  Literary  in¬ 
terest,  possessing  a>in}  of  those  fuataros  which  have 
won  »i  great  ftvur  fur  his  ssrles  uf  artielee  in  ”Oar 
Whl.s;e:ing  Gallery.” 

THE  Diy£R3iON3  0?  THE  E3H0  0LU3. 

A  series  of  papers  incluling  Travesties  of  Modem  Poets, 
Discussions  of  110.10  01  P.«ts  an  I  I’ooiry,  and  ndateil 
topics  by  a  distinguish} I  writer,  wii  >ss  name  is  srithbeld. 

MR.  RRET  HARTE 

W.U  famish  Sksuthes  and  Poems,  like  thocs  srhlcb  hasre 
gtiined  him  so  great  renown. 

PRDF.  JOHN  FISKR 
Will  cnntri’uale  freunont  papers  un  Historical  and  PhUo- 
■ophical  topics. 

MR.  UEXRT  JAME.S,  JR., 

Tbe  f.iremost  Aine.ican  writer  uf  short  stories,  will  fiir- 
nisb  several  tales  to  tbe  .Vtluxtic  for  1873. 

REV.  W.  BI.  It.VKEB, 

Anthor  of*  The  New  Timothy,”  will  continue  his  sketches 
of"  Ufo  in  the  .South-west.” 

BIR.  AT.  D.  HOWEL.L.S 
Will  contribute  sketches  an.l  Ess.uys,  like  thoae  whicb 
have  heretofore  been  so  well  roreived  by  the  leaders  of 
tbe  Atlsktic. 

BIR.  CL.kRENCE  KING, 

An:hnr  of  “  Mountaineering  in  tbe  Sierra  Nevada,”  sriU 
lumish  |>apers  describing  the  iiecuUar  scenery  and  phasoi 
of  life  in  ibe  Kocky  Mountain  region  of  America. 

Begnlar  or  occasional  eontribulions  may  be  sxpMtad 
from  JoHX  O.  Wbittiss,  Jaiiu  Bi'sasLL  Lowsll, 
OUVEK  WSXDSLL  HOLKKS,  UATSEB  TaTLOB,  T.  W. 
Higgixsox,  T.  B.  ALDBicn,  Mu.  H.  B.  Btowb,  Mu. 
Celia  Thaxtee,  H.  B.,  Mbs.  Haebist  Pbbscott  Sror- 
FOBD,  Miss  Cabouxb  Cbuzbbu’,  Miss  £.  Stvabt 
I’BBLrs,  and  otbsr  wsll-known  wrilsrs. 

Enlargremc.ut  of  th«  Editorial  Department. 

Tbs  Editorial  Departmsnt  of  tbe  Atlaxtic  arlll  be 
greatly  enhirged  with  the  beginning  of  tbe  rolumee  for 
1873,  and  wil3  Include  (I)  a  foil  surrey  of  curreat  Ameri¬ 
can,  EngUsb,  French,  and  German  Uterature ;  (2)  monthly 
comment  on  the  more  noteworthy  upects  of  Political 
affairs;  (»  notlcs  of  Musical  svsnts,  and  a  candid  rsvlsw 
of  Popular  Music;  (4)  dlscusatsn  of  Art  and  Artists;  (g) 
resume  of  SeienUfic  Progreea. 

TEBMB. 

Single  numbers,  IS  cants.  S4.M  a  year  In  adranca;! 
copies,  f7AI ;  t  copist,  f ie.N  ;  18  copies,  $30.00,  and 
$3.00  for  each  additional  «opy;  20  copiM,  $ii0,000,  and  a 
copy  gratii  to  tbe  person  sending  that  Club,  or  21  copies 
for  $00.00. 

JAMES  B.  OSOOOD  &  00., 

Fablishen  124  Tremont  St.  Boston. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  2,  1871.  » 

Btkbt  Sattbpat  itpiMithtd  tarh  urcF  by  Jambs  13. 
OSTiuoD  >k  Cu.  [late  Tiokxor  A  Fields,  snd  Fisuis,  Os¬ 
good,  A  Co.J,  134  TftmMt  Street,  BoUtm. 

Terms  -- 10  rmii  per  tingle  number.  Fivs  Dollars 
perprar.  Foir.  Dollars  Mr  pear  t>  eonnretitm  wilkang 
other  periodical  publixlied  bp  Jahu  K.  Osgood  A  Co. 

CONTKNTS. 

EDITOBI  ALS,  —  P  AG  ■ 

ima  Democratic  Sitvatiom.  030 

What  NextT  030 

Till  Right  to  Totb.  031 

Good  .Sense  ik  Politico.  040 

Axontmoi  s  Lbttebs.  040 

Cl  eebnt  Tones.  031 

Notu.  047 

Litrrabt  Items.  047 

Tnsiii  AKR  IWa  Sidu  to  Etibt  Qrianov.  034 
Fici  and  Rain.  034 

The  Poetet  or  Hicrblakoblo.  034 

OlTSIDK.  03.1 

ILLI  8TEATIONS.  03.1 

Khismrt.  038 

Un  the  PTEnnrs  and  Heccba  ix  "Hamlet.”  039 
A  Mormon  Ai  dirncs.  041 

Heee  and  There.  041 

Financial  and  Commebciau  041 

Personals.  047 

A  Dead  Jut.  0.10 

I'XE  Psteolecsb:  A  SorriNis  or  Tbuaillu.  0.10 
Dining  with  a  Manoaeix.  OM 

ILLUS  IRA  riONS. 

Me.  Constaxtine  De  Catacazt,  Russiax  Mix- 
istkb  at  Washingtux.  029 

Hcmboldt  and  Bonflaxo  at  the  Obikoco 
River.  032 

The  Clouded  Tiger  axd  the  Hobxed  Hex.  033 
A  Sailoes'  .Vssemslt  Room  at  the  Eut  £xd, 
London.  038 

All-Hallow’s-Eve.  037 

Sextchu  in  the  Fae  West— a  Smoke  wrm 
Friendlies.  040 

A  Mobmon  F'amilt  ox  tdeie  wat  to  Salt  Lake 

CiTT.  041 

Rudiments  op  Scepticism  and  Ortrodoxt.  044 

The  Wkxcx  or  the  “  Mkgaeea:”— Wueck  axd 
Encampment  on  Shore— A  Sau  im  Sight.  040 
Tachtino  at  New  Yoke.  048 

The  Forut  Firu  ox  the  Shokb  op  Lake 

Michioax.  019 

Tbe  Diamond  Fields  at  Cape  op  Good  Hope.  001 

Publishers’  Announcement. 

With  the  close  of  the  year  1871,  Evert 
Saturday  will  drop  its  pictorial  character. 
Its  last  number  in  pictorial  form  will  bear  date 
December  30,  1871.  On  and  after  January  1, 
1872,  its  publication  will  bo  continued  in  the 
original  character  in  which,  daring  a  period  of 
four  yean  (1866-1889),  it  gained  the  highest 
fdvor  from  many  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
thooghtfill  readers  thronghont  the  country. 
The  publishers  confidently  hope  by  making  it 
emphatically  “  A  Journal  of  Choice  Reading  " 
to  commend  it  not  only  to  its  earlier  readers, 
but  to  those  who,  daring  the  two  years  of  its 
publication  as  an  illustrated  journal,  have  af¬ 
forded  it  the  most  substantial  tokens  of  their  ap¬ 
preciation  and  good  will. 

Gboror  Eliot’s  new  novel,  “Middlemarch,” 
announced  for  these  columns,  will  be  published 
in  Harpbr’s  Weekly. 


THE  DEMOCRATIC  SITUATION. 

About  a  year  ago,  in  calculating  the 
political  prospects  then  apparent,  we 
predicted  the  general  result  whicli  has  been 
developed  in  the  elections  of  1871;  that  is, 
the  holding  of  its  own  by  the  Republican 
party,  and  the  substantial  defeat  of  the 
Democracy.  We  did  this  upon  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  latter  par^  was  not  likely  to 
sufficiently  clear  itself  from  the  unfortunate 
position,  in  which  it  had  been  left  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  to  regain  the  confidence  of 
the  country,  llie  case  turns  out  to  be  cer¬ 
tainly  no  better  than  we  had  anticipated. 
The  “  new  departure,”  which  the  late  Mr. 
Vallandigham  bequeathed  as  the  best  atone¬ 
ment  he  could  offer  his  fellow-partisans  for 
the  damage  he  had  inflicted  through  his 
pro-rebel  demonstrations,  did  not  prove  a 
success.  The  men  who  ought  to  have 
adopted  it,  namely,  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  and  their  favorite  champions  at  the 
North,  like  Senators  Thnrman  and  Blair, 
refused  their  approval,  and  the  half-hearted 
assent  of  several  Northern  Democratic  con¬ 
ventions  was  no  better  than  total  silence.  In 
addition,  a  blow  came  from  a  totally  unex¬ 
pected  quarter.  The  Democratic  rulers  of 
New  York  City  had  so  long  revelled  in  cor¬ 
ruption  that  not  only  they  felt  perfectly  se¬ 
cure,  but  nobodyclsctbonghtoftheirdiscredit 
and  dislodgcmcnt  as  among  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  political  era.  We  need  not 
rehearse  the  stages  of  the  popular  up¬ 
rising  which  has  so  essentially  changed 
the  whole  condition  of  things  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  metropolis  of  the  Union  and  sent  Its 
radiations  of  influence  far  and  wide;  nor 
need  we  dwell  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
Democratic  party  has  been  affected  thereby. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  State  of  New 
York,  against  all  the  probabilities  of  last 
year,  has  been  carried  by  the  Itepublicans, 
who  arc  likely  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
presidential  contest  of  1872. 

It  therefore  happens  for  the  first  time 
^at  the  Democratic'  party  begins  to  show 
its  “  punishment,”  ae  the  pugilists  would  say, 


while  its  enemies  are  speculating  upon  it.s 
absohito  disintegration  and  disiippcarancc 
from  the  political  nren.t.  Of  such  a  result 
there  is  Bo  prospect.  In  the  first  place,  the 
old  party  has  wonderful  vitality ;  and  from 
the  manner  in  which  its  leading  men  in 
Now  '  )rk,  like  Seymour,  Tildcn  and 
O’Connor,  have  aided  in  breaking  down  the 
Ring,  we  infer  that  it  has  inherent  virtue 
enou|;h  to  throw  off  the  leeches  of  all  kinds 
that  have  been  preying  upon  it.  Secondly, 
it  is  impossible  to  di^and  such  a  mighty 
political  force  as  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  Union,  without  providing  some  other 
party  for  its  millions  of  voters  to  go  into. 
As  a  rule,  they  arc  plainly  as  inimical  to  the 
Republican  organization  as  ever;  while  no 
new  party,  or  vital  reconstruction  of  the 
present  parties,  is  likely  to  occur  till  after 
the  result  of  the  next  presidential  election 
at  least.  Thirdly,  the  Democracy  have 
it  in  their  power  to  take  such  ground  and 
to  make  such  nominations  as  will  render 
them  a  formidable  competitor  in  that  great 
national  canvass.  We  believe,  as  we  hope, 
that  they  will  be  wise  enough  to  place  them¬ 
selves  in  the  last  category. 

In  considering  this  contingency  we  have 
to  note  what  issues  the  country  has  decided 
and  disposed  of  in  the  elections  of  tlie  last 
year  or  two.  There  ought  to  be  no  difference 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  those  points  at  least : 
that  the  question  of  repudiating  the  nation¬ 
al  debt,  or  of  paying  it  in  any  other  way 
than  according  to  its  terms,  is  closed  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the 
stability  of  the  doctrine  of  equal  rights  im¬ 
ported  into  tbe  constitution  by  the  last 
three  amendments,  and  consequently  the 
inviolability  of  those  amendments,  is  fixed 
for  all  time.  These  questions  were  origi¬ 
nally  too  large  for  partisan  warfare ;  thepr 
arose  out  of  a  great  national  crisis,  and  it 
was  unfortunate  for  the  Democratic  party 
that  its  antecedents  and  affiliations  (with, 
perhaps,  tbe  irresponsibility  usually  fmt  by 
a  party  out  of  power)  induced  it  to  take 
issue  with  that  which  was  simply  inevita¬ 
ble.  At  all  events,  repudiation  and  the 
“  white-man’s-government”  theory  are  as 
dead  as  the  “Alien  and  Sedition  laws” 
of  the  elder  Adams’s  day,  or  the  “  Southern 
Confederacy  ”  of  ours.  The  time  has  come, 
therefore,  when  the  Democracy  should  ac¬ 
knowledge  and  act  upon  this  state  of  things. 
The  leading  men  of  the  organization  shoind 
assume  the  same  attitude  toward  the  Ku-klux 
conspirators  and  sympathizers  which  Sey¬ 
mour  and  O’Connor  have  held  toward  the 
New-York  Ring.  Wrong-headed  Southern¬ 
ers,  like  A.  H.  Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs, 
are  bettor  men  personally  than  Tweed  and 
Connolly;  but  in  a  partisan  pioint  of  view 
they  are  quite  as  objectionable  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  and  would  prove  quite  as  fatal 
to  the  I^mocratic  organization.  No  matter 
what  mar  be  the  sincerity  of  their  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  severe  and  perhaps  arbitrary 
mcMurcs  of  the  national  government,  they 
have  forgotten  the  truth  told  them  by 
their  best  Republican  friend,  Senator  Carl 
Schurz,  namely :  “  Anarchy  will  always 

beget  arbitrary  rule  as  surely  as  the  miasma 
of  a  rice-swamp  breeds  fevers;  and  no 
human  ingentuty  can  devise  constitutional 
limitations  of  power  which  can  long  with¬ 
stand  the  poisonous  influence  of  an  anarch- 
ial  state  of  society.”  It  is  for  the  Demo- 
ciwtic  party  to  discipline  these  Bourbons  of 
another  era  into  some  regard  for  the  over¬ 
ruling  exigencies  of  the  present,  or  else  to 
divest  them  of  all  political  importance  and 
sapport. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  country 
that  the  Democratic  leaders  should  show 
this  degree  of  practical  wisdom.  Nothing 
is  worse  in  the  political  field  than  to  have  it 
encumbered  with  worn-out  and  useless  issues. 
They  give  a  barren  diversion  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  people,  they  obstruct  the  growth 
of  vital  questions,  and  divorce  the  whole 
business  of  legislation  from  the  actual  wants 
of  the  community.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  questions  of  the  late  war  ought  to 
be  consigned  with  it  to  the  realm  of  history. 
New  exigenolu  have  brought  new  duties. 
The  problem  of  revenue  reform  presses  for 
a  practical  solution ;  our  currency  demands 
a  return  to  its  normal  condition ;  a  general 
reduction  of  taxation  and  a  better  rc-adjust- 
Efient  of  its  burdens  to  the  different  indus- 
ti-ial  classes  of  the  country  are  absolutely 
demanded  by  the  existing  state  of  business, 
and  the  attention  of  Congress  needs  to  be 
authoritatively  directed  to  Uic  subject  of  civil 
service  reform.  But  what  hearing  can  be  had 
upon  these  matters  so  long  as  the  old  watch¬ 
words,  laden  with  the  stirring  associations 
of  the  war  period,  arc  shriekeil  in  the  ears 
of  the  people?  AVhat  guaranty  have  we 
against  the  danger,  already  threatening, 
that  the  Republican  policy  of  reconstruction 


may  degenerate  into  one  of  interference 
and  oppi-esfion?  Let  the  Democracy,  then, 
discarding  the  past,  take  up  a  just  {losition 
on  these  living  questions,  and  they  will 
have  best  served  themselves  and  their 
country  at  tlic  same  time.  Tlio  matter  of  the 
prusiilential  candidacy,  and  the  affiliation 
uf  the  party  with  disaffected  Republicans, 
now  so  widely  discussed  by  the  press,  are 
of  minor  importance,  and  may  be  left  to 
settle  themselves. 


WHAT  NEXT  « 

^pHINGS  have  come  to  such  a  pass  th.vt 
X  the  intelligent  citizen  opens  his  favorite 
newspaper  every  morning,  expecting  to 
find  a  report  of  further  Tammany  rascali¬ 
ties  discovered  on  the  previous  day.  Sure¬ 
ly,  it  ought  to  be  hoped  that  the  residents 
of  the  metropolis  will  not  content  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  read  these  reports,  with  the 
reflection  that  Tammany  was  worsted  in 
the  late  election.  What  next?  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  well  may  bo  asked,  as  one  con¬ 
siders  the  daily  chapters  of  the  story  of 
municipal  wrong-doing ;  but  a  grave  error 
will  be  committed  by  honest  men,  if  they 
do  not  also  put  it  to  themselves  with  refhr- 
once  to  the  future  of  city  affairs.  For  the 
work  there  was  to  do  did  not  end  with  the 
enunrin'T  of  the  ballots.  That  was  really 
but  the  beginning. 

ileiunu  uas  L.iiried  the  day  in  the  first 
encounter ;  but  corruption  is  not  overcome 
by  one  reverse.  During  the  war  of  the  Re¬ 
bellion,  many  of  our  victories  were  but  par¬ 
tial  successes,  simply  liccause  our  command¬ 
ers  halted  on  the  field,  and  did  not  push 
the  enemy  relentlessly.  So  in  New  York, 
the  legitimate  fruit  of  tlie  contest  at  the 
polls  will  not  be  reaped  unless  the  rascals 
are  fought  through  the  courts  and  into 
Sing  Sing.  Nor  will  it  do  to  rest  with  the 
bringing  of  suits  against  Tweed  and  FicUls 
and  Haggerty  and  Gan’ey  and  lagersoll. 
Behind  the  great  thieves  stand  lesser  ras¬ 
cals,  and  behind  these  still  smaller  robbers 
yet  unnumbered.  Wlicn  it  is  announced 
that  a  hundred  criminal  prosecutions  have 
been  begun,  then  it  will  do  to  say  tliat  busi¬ 
ness  is  getting  brisk,  and  that  there  is  a  gen¬ 
uine  promise  of  reform  which  will  be  reform. 
And  when  a  score  of  men  have  been  sent  to 
State  Prison,  it  will  be  proper  to  indulge 
in  a  moderate  amount  of  hurraliing.  Till 
that  blessed  day  comes,  tliere  is  abundant 
need  of  every  upright  man’s  resolute  and 
unfaltering  endeavor. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  reformers  are 
laboring  wisely,  and  in  fields  which  require 
immediate  occupation.  But  if  the  rooms 
of  the  City  Halt  want  purgii^,  so  also  do 
the  rooms  of  the  city  courts,  '^is  eleventh- 
hour  zeal  of  certain  judges  is  all  very  well 
in  its  way ;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that 
a  good  deal  of  it  has  a  suspicious  look. 
Your  shrewd  thief  is  often  the  loudest 
screamer  of  the  pack  in  pursuit  of  other 
thieves.  Justice  ought  to  have  the  same 
face  in  November  that  it  docs  in  May  or 
June.  But  everybody  plainly  secs  that  the 
bench  rulings  of  six  months  ago  were  as  un¬ 
like  those  of  to-day  as  black  is  unlike  white, 
and  there  is  no  guarantee  whatever  that 
those  who  were  tlie  tools  or  coiuljutors  of 
rascals  last  summer  will  not  be  so  again 
next  summer.  Their  services  toward  good 
ends  cannot  be  and  should  not  bo  rejected ; 
but  the  Ethiopian  of  Tammany  does  not 
change  his  skin  in  a  day  and  a  night.  Paul’s 
conversion  was  both  sudden  and  complete, 
but  it  may  be  questioned  if  there  are  any 
Pauls  on  the  New  York  bench.  If  there  is 
no  way  in  which  the  city  can  rid  itself  of 
these  Judges  till  the  expiration  of  their  sev¬ 
eral  terms  of  office,  then  public  sentiment 
must  be  kept  in  such  a  fervor  and  at  such 
a  heat  that  they  will  not  dare  return  to 
their  old  wi^s  and  old  tricks. 

'The  anti-Tammanyites  have  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  in  each  branch  of  the  State  legisla¬ 
ture.  Every  thing  is  now  in  their  liands, 
and  they  can  do  what  they  will.  Tlie  na¬ 
tion  expects  them  to  give  the  city  a  new 
charter.  It  is  stated  uiat  the  Committee 
of  sieventy  have  one  prepared  already, 
which  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  the  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  convenes.  Let  it  servo  as  a 
nucleus  of  debate;  but  it  should  not  be 
adopted  hastily.  There  must  be  enough 
wisdom  somewhere  to  frame  one  under 
which  not  more  than  a  tithe  of  stealing  will 
be  possible.  Punish  the  thieves  ol  this 
year  and  last  year  as  they  deserve,  but  do 
not  imagine  that  the  race  of  thieves  will 
die  withxammany.  Till  the  new  earth  is 
spread  under  the  new  heavens,  they  will  in¬ 
fest  the  neighborhood  of  gold  and  contracts 
and  greenbacks.  But  the  association  of 
honest  men  ought  to  check  and  oppoiw 
them  with  the  best  safeguards  that  inte^ity 
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and  ingenuity  can  fashion.  So,  too,  tlie  city 
must  have  further  legislation  to  protect  its 
legal  ballots.  Brooklyn  presents  a  case  even 
now  in  which  the  will  of  the  majority  has 
been  des[)oiled  bv  repealing  and  false  count¬ 
ing.  We  hope  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  Gov.  Iloffinan  will  promptly  sign  every 
act  calculated  to  promote  the  purity  of  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  purity  of  administration. 

When  Mr.Tilden  said  at  the  Mercantile 
Library  Association  dinner  to  the  gentlemen 
there  assembled,  that  they  owe  a  social 
duty  to  the  community  of  which  they  are 
members,  and  are  under  a  hi^h  obligation 
to  take  part  in  its  public  political  affairs, 
he  siwko  no  more  than  the  simple  truth. 
'Ilie  evils  into  which  the  city  has  fallen, 
and  the  grievous  wrongs  she  has  suffered, 
arc  chiefly  chargeable  to  the  fact  that  the 
best  classes  of  her  citizens  have  neglected 
the  primary  duties  incumbent  upon  those 
who  live  in  a  republic.  Wo  presume  it  is 
not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  twenty 
thousand  men  voted  tliis  year  who  have  not 
done  so  more  tlian  once  or  twice  before 
within  the  bast  ten  years.  And  when  these 
rich  and  educated  gentlemen  ask.  What 
next  ?  the  answer  oujpit  to  come  from  tlieir 
own  consciences.  No  city  can  have  honesty 
in  its  government,  unless  the  honest  voters 
of  the  commercial  and  professional  classes 
strive  for  that  object.  While  they  sleep 
the  devil  of  corruption  sows  tares  and  breaks 
into  the  treasury.  The  Committee  of  Sev¬ 
enty  may  help  the  city  out  of  its  present 
strait,  but  it  will  fall  into  others  only  less 
tlisti-essful  and  humiliating,  unless  there  is 
such  a  revival  of  municipal  public  spirit  as 
will  force  every  man  to  the  performance  of 
his  municipal  duty  at  the  ballot-box. 


THE  BIGHT  TO  VOTE. 

IT'INALLY  we  have  a  judicial  decision  on 
^  the  scope  and  effect  of  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  federal  constitution  in 
so  far  as  they  relate  to  suffrage  and  citizen¬ 
ship.  And  it  is  that  while  these  amend¬ 
ments  make  women  citizens,  they  do  not 
make  women  voters.  The  decision  goes 
further,  and  declares  that  suffrage  is  a  priv¬ 
ilege  within  the  control  of  the  legislative 
power.  In  other  words,  that  the  right  to 
vote  is  a  political  and  not  a  natural  right  — 
a  right  not  exercised  bv  virtue  of  citizenship, 
but  subject  to  the  will  of  those  who  enact 
laws.  Tliis  decision  comes  from  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
while  at  v.ariancc  with  the  opinion  of  Tilton 
and  Woodhtill  and  other  profound  jurists  of 
that  class,  we  presume  it  will  be  accepted 
•as  sound  and  conclusive  by  the  great  majori¬ 
ty  of  our  people.  We  shall  not  deny  that 
the  spirit  of  Demosthenes  inspired  the  Wo¬ 
man  of  the  Ridge-Pole  with  the  contrary 
notion,  but  sane  folks  cither  do  not  have 
.  mcdiuniistic  ridge-poles,  or  else  do  not  take 
judicial  opinions  from  spirits. 

Whether  suffrage  had  better  be  conceded 
to  women,  the  IVashington  court  does  not 
say  in  direct  terms.  But  the  able  and  ex¬ 
perienced  Chief  Justice  declai’es  that  the 
legal  vindication  of  the  n.atural  right  of  all 
citizens  to  vote  would,  at  this  stage  of  popu¬ 
lar  intelligence,  involve  the  destruction  of 
civil  government,  lie  evidently  holds  that 
there  is  grave  danger  in  universal  suffrage, 
anil  forcibly  points  out  what  evils  have  re¬ 
sulted  from  giving  the  ballot  to  vicious  and 
ignorant  men.  From  his  high  place  on  the 
bench  he  impliedly  asserts  that  the  national 
health  and  well-being  would  be  promoted 
by  a  restriction  in  certain  directions  of  the 
privilege  of  voting..  And  this  is  a  view 
neld  by  a  large  number  of  thoughtful  men 
who  do  not  choose  to  agitate  for  such  a  re¬ 
striction.  Great  as  arc  the  hardships  flow¬ 
ing  from  the  exercise  of  suffrage  by  men 
wanting  in  a  fit  sense  of  responsibility, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
generation  will  ever  withdraw  the  ballot 
from  any  class  now  having  it.  All  it  c.an 
well  do  is  to  weigh  the  issue  carefully  and 
delilmrately  before  it  puts  the  ballet  into 
new  hands. 

Tlie  argument  in  opposition  to  the  ruling 
of  the  court  is  that  the  amendments  in 
question  convey  a  right  to  tlie  franchise 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  or  defeated  by 
Icgisl.ation.  But  the  court  is  unanimous 
in  opinion  that  while  the  disputed  clause 
clothes  women  with  the  capacity  to  bcconte 
voters,  it  ends  with  the  dccl.aration  of  their 
citizenship  and  is  a  constitutional  provision 
that  does  not  execute  itself.  A  few  of  our 
public  men  have  held  that  the  right  con- 
templ.ated  by  this  provision  is  not  inchoate 
but  absolute ;  the  court  denies  that  the 
amendments  furnish  a  short-cut  to  the  bal¬ 
lot-box,  and  says  the  capability  of  becoming 
a  voter  which  they  create  lies  dormant  until 
made  effective  by  legislative  action.  We  do 


not  in  the  least  doubt  that  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  will  concur  in 
this  ruling  if  the  case  is  presented  to  its 
hearing.  Wliat  the  woman -suffragists  have 
to  do,  then,  is  to  convince  the  men  who  now 
control  the  ballot  that  it  will  be  wise  to 
share  it  with  women.  And  in  most  of  the 
States  they  will  be  slow  in  reaching  this 
conclusion.  Universal  suffrage  is  not  an 
unmixed  good  and  a  panacea  for  all  woes, 
whatever  stump  speakers  and  dreaming  the- 
orizers  and  speculative  philosophers  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 


The  ministerial  crisis  in  Austria  wonld  be  a 
grave  affair,  even  if  it  had  not  resulted  in 
the  retirement  of  Count  Beust.  This  fact  ren¬ 
ders  it  the  most  important  event  of  many  months 
in  European  politics.  Something  of  vacillation 
is  a  marked  characteristic  of  Austrian  state¬ 
craft,  hut  we  cannot  agree  with  the  idea  that 
the  Austrio-Gcrmanic  alliance  is  breaking. 
Count  Andrassy,  the  new  premier,  is  probably 
not  so  warm  a  friend  of  German  ideas  as  Von 
Beust,  but  nothiiig  in  his  past  record  warrants 
the  notion  that  he  will  advise  antagonistic  over¬ 
tures  to  Russia.  Austria  is  a  power  of  sixteen 
or  eighteen  different  provinces,  and  for  years 
there  has  been  hostility  between  Bohemians  and 
Hungarians,  which  the  first-named  are  now 
pushing  to  the  verge  of  revolution.  Virtually 
they  demand  a  sovereignty  independent  of  the 
other  States.  In  general  terms  the  contest  is 
between  the  Czechs  and  Germans,  between  Du¬ 
alism  and  Federalism,  between  Reaction  and 
Progression.  The  Bohemian  Diet  means  Du¬ 
alism  and  Ultramontanism  when  it  votes  against 
electing  delegates  to  the  Imperial  Parliament ; 
the  Emperor  and  his  ministers  mean  Beustism 
and  Federalism  when  they  order  that  Diet  to 
close  its  session  immediately.  The  German  or 
Hungarian  party  insists  that  the  constitution  of 
four  years  ago  shall  be  observed  in  its  integrity, 
while  the  Czech  or  Slavonic  party  b  determine 
that  some  of  its  essential  provisions  shall  be  set 
aside.  There  arc  signs  ot  disafloction  in  several 
of  the  provinces,  but  the  present  trouble  origi¬ 
nates  in  Bohemia  and  primarily  concerns  that 
State  and  Hungary.  We  sec  no  reason  for  think¬ 
ing  that  the  Slavonians  can  triumph : — the  large 
interest  of  Austria  and  central  Europe  requires 
their  defeat. 


Chicago  has  few  more  serious  questions  to 
settle  than  that  respecting  the  titles  of  her  real 
e.statc.  The  official  records  of  the  city  and 
county  were  burned  in  the  Court  House,  and 
for  the  time  being  no  man  is  able  to  establish 
the  ownership  of  what  he  claims.  Certain  of 
the  land  dealers  and  brokers  saved  their  abstract- 
books,  and  some  persons  are  anxious  to  have 
these  legalized  forthwith.  This  seems  to  be 
wholly  unnecessary,  for  one  thing.  What  the 
city  requires  is  a  record,  not  an  abstract  of 
records;  thc.ol  J  one  having  disappeared,  in  some 
way  a  new  one  must  be  made,  as  perfect  and 
complete  as  possible.  And  the  making  of  it  is 
a  judicial  rather  than  a  legislative  proceeding. 
These  preserved  abstracts  will  be  almost  inval¬ 
uable  in  determining  titles,  but  to  that  end  they 
can  be  used  without  any  .action  by  the  ligisla- 
turc.  A  great  number  of  suggestions  liearing 
on  the  matter  have  been  made  in  the  Chicago 
papers,  and  the  General  Assembly  must  neces¬ 
sarily  give  the  subject  its  early  and  careful 
attention.  Those  who  propose  to  put  the  whole 
business  into  the  courts  seem  to  speak  without 
much  thoughtfulness,  because  the  judges  are 
sure  to  1)C  overworked  with  the  labor  they  will 
Ix!  required  to  perform  in  other  directions.  The 
only  projects  that  appear  feasible  are  those  for 
appointing  a  legal  commission,  or  several  special 
masters  in  chancery,  to  hear  and  determine  evi¬ 
dence,  and  thereupon  issue  certificates,  to  which 
an  act  of  the  legislature  shall  give  full  effect  as 
evideuce  of  title. 


Judge  Babnabd  having  temporarily  with¬ 
drawn  from  business  as  attorney  on  the  bench 
for  the  Eric  railway  comptiny,  Judg;c  Pratt,  of 
Brooklyn,  puts  in  an  ap{iearancc  as  a  suhstitute  ; 
and  as  might  have  been  expected  of  a  raw  hand, 
docs  his  work  with  more  zeal  than  discretion. 
He  has  taken  upon  himself  to  issue  some  singu¬ 
lar  orders  forbiading  the  publication  of  certain 
letters  written  by  Fisk  to  the  Mansfield  woman ; 
but  the  fall  of  Tammany  disturbs  the  equipoise 
of  the  Erie  Rin^,  and  not  even  Judge  Pratt  can 
long  be  of  service  as  a  prop  in  support  of  the 
amatory  and  unscrupulous  James.  Moreover, 
the  Master  in  Chancery  directs  the  Company  to 
make  out  and  bring  into  court  certificates  for 
the  sixty  thousand  shares  of  stolen  English 
stock,  and  in  sjiite  of  the  over-tho-river  Judge 
things  have  a  baddish  look  for  Fisk  and  Gould, 
and  an  uncommonly  good  look  for  those  whom 
they  have  despoiled.  The  end  may  not  be  yet, 
but  it  seems  to  bo  coming.  The  people  who 
have  overthrown  Tammany  must  soon  find  it 
worth  while  to  move  seriously  on  the  works  of 
Erie.  And  when  they  do  so  there  will  bo  a 
great  crash. 

English  papers  give  ns  the  ^•ech  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  to  his  constituents  at  Greenwich  on 
the  Inst  Saturday  in  October.  It  was  verv 
clever  and  very  straightforward,  let  out  no  C!»bi- 
net  secrets,  and  did  not  take  the  tone  of  a  min¬ 
isterial  manifesto  to  the  nation.  Ho  wisely  ab¬ 
stained  from  making  any  pledges  of  what  he  or 


the  ministry  would  do,  treated  Mr.  Scott  Rus¬ 
sell’s  mediatorship  with  the  conservative  peers 
fur  the  benefit  of  the  working-men  in  a  humorous 
strain,  and  shrewdly  pointed  out  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  talk  alwut  abolishing  the  heredi¬ 
tary  principle  as  to  the  House  of  Lords  till  a 
Bcnsilde  substitute  is  proposed  therefor.  The 
London  Standard  complains  of  the  speech  be¬ 
cause  it  was  so  moderate,  which  shows  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  finding  any  legitimate  cause  for 
fault-finmng.  The  Timet  wishes  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  said  more  precisely  what  he  intends  to  do 
about  this,  that,  and  the  other  matter,  but  surely 
a  premier  is  not  required  to  unfold  his  policy  of 
TOvemment  in  an  autumn  atternoon  chat  with 
his  constituents.  Whether  that  constituency 
is  on  the  whole  satisfied  with  his  stewardship, 
may  be  left  to  their  answer  at  the  next  election. 
Whatever  his  deficiencies  as  a  leader,  he  is  wor¬ 
thy  the  honors  he  has  received ;  and  the  place 
he  occupies  could  not  easily  be  filled  with  an 
abler  or  more  sincere  Liberal. 


Addison  wrote  in  one  of  the  Spectator  papers 
that  he  heartily  wished  all  honest  men  would 
enter  into  an  association  for  the  support  of  one 
another  against  those  of  whatsoever  party  afliiia- 
tion  whom  they  ought  to  look  upon  as  common 
enemies.  Were  there  such  concord  of  action, 
he  says,  “  we  should  never  see  the  worst  of  men 
in  great  figures  of  life  because  they  are  useful 
to  a  party ;  nor  the  best  unrcganlcd  bccau.se 
they  are  above  practicing  those  methods  which 
would  be  grateful  to  their  faction.  We  should 
then  single  every  criminal  out  of  the  herd  and 
hunt  him  down,  however  formidable  and  over¬ 
grown  he  might  apjKar;  and  we  would  not  any 
longer  regard  our  fellow-subjects  as  whigs  or 
tones,  but  should  make  the  man  of  merit  our 
finend,  and  the  villain  our  enemy.”  If  Addison 
were  now  living,  and  a  citizen  of  this  country, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  what  he  wonld  say 
about  the  New  York  C ommittce  of  Seventy,  nor 
can  one  doubt  that  he  would  speak  in  praise  of 
that  union  of  forces  against  the  common  enemy 
which  has  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of 
Tammany. 

We  assume  that  nobody  can  have  wholly  for¬ 
gotten  the  sending  of  a  ship-load  of  unmarried 
women  to  the  Pacific  coast  in  the  execution  of 
a  movement  which  had  the  hearty  endorsement 
of  Gov.  Andrew.  The  project  provoked  a  deal 
of  comment,  and  encountered  a  considerable 
degree  of  censorious  hostility ;  but  the  good 
TOvemor  was  neither  to  be  jeered  nor  laughed 
down,  and  till  the  (Lay  of  his  death  he  stood 
up  stoutly  for  the  “anxious  and  aimless.”  A 
travelling  correspondent  of  the  Chrittian  Regis¬ 
ter  has  fallen  in  with  some  of  these  women  in 
Oregon,  and  says,  “  They  are  teaching  schools, 
presiding  over  pleasant  homes,  o<x;upying  hon¬ 
orable  positions  in  society,  every  one  counting 
for  something  in  the  development  of  the  land.” 
This  is  pleasant  news  to  hear,  and  many  men 
will  cordially  concur  with  his  additional  remark, 
th.at  “had  they  gone- as  a  vessel-load  of  mission¬ 
aries  among  the  heathen,  they  could  not  have 
done  half  as  much  for  Christianity  as  they  are 
now  doing.” 

We  suppose  none  but  the  stupidest  of  oppo¬ 
sition  partisans  believe  the  story  that  the  author¬ 
ities  of  South  Carolina  have  stolen  twenty 
or  thirty  millions  of  dollars  in  State  bonds, 
but  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  Gov.  Scott’s 
letter  of  denial  and  explanation  is  not  wholly 
satbfactory.  Either  he  says  too  much  o*r 
too  little.  A  simple  denial  of  the  sensational  re¬ 
port  wonld  have  been  accepted  by  the  great 
majority  of  persons.  But  the  figures  of  his 
cai^  do  not  tally  with  others  he  has  heretofore 
given,  and  till  the  discrepancy  is  explained  the 
authorities  must  expect  to  rest  untfer  a  cloud. 
Nor  do  we  credit  the  rumor  that  the  negro 
members  of  the  Iq^latnre  have  met  and  agreed 
to  vote  for  the  repudiation  of  .a  portion  of  the 
State’s  obligations.  We  shall  not  deny  that 
they  arc  a  somewhat  shilUcss  set,  but  that 
they  have  taken  this  step  is  a  tale  too  mon¬ 
strous  for  belief. 


CoMMissiONEB  Eaton,  of  the  Educational 
Bureau  at  Washington,  comes  forwanl  with 
what  enforces  our  recent  remarks  about  sav¬ 
ing  the  children.  In  his  next  annual  report 
he  will  print  a  table  of  statistics  showing  that 
eighty  per  cent  of  our  Ncw-England  criminals 
arc  without  education,  that  ninety  percent  have 
never  learned  any  trade,  and  tW  ninety-five 
per  cent  of  the  juvenile  offenders  come  from  idle 
and  vicious  homes.  These  are  facts  which  speak 
more  loudly  than  any  sermon.  The  way  to 
stop  crime  u  to  stop  makin;^  criminals.  And 
we  must  do  this  by  abolishing  the  condition 
of  things  which  generates  rascals.  Formation 
rather  than  reformation  is  what  we  need. 
That  is,  form  the  children  to  right  models  from 
the  beginning.  So  will  society  save  itself  and 
n^ncrate  the  world. 


Evebt  good  citizen  whom  business  or  pleas¬ 
ure  takes  to  Washington  must  have  been  grat¬ 
ified  by  the  announcement  that  a  new  lino  of 
railway  is  to  be  opened  within  a  couple  of 
months  from  Phi!adel])hia  to  the  national  cap¬ 
ital.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  has  liccn 
selfish  and  exacting  to  an  exa-'-perating  degree 
in  its  dealings  with  the  public,  and  nobody  who 
has  the  general  wcll-lK-ing  of  the  country  at 
heart  can  regret  the  overthrow  of  its  grasping 
monopoly.  Year  after  year  there  have  been 
elibrts  to  get  from  Congress -the  necessary  legis¬ 
lation  for  a  second  line  —  why  they  were  all 


fruitle.ss  will  lie  shown  when  the  history  of  the 
Washington  lobby  is  fully  tvritten.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Central  is  a  great  corporation  whose 
power  appears  to  threaten  ultimate  trouble  in 
certain  directions:  —  one  of  the  things  to  set 
down  on  its  credit  acx-onnt  is  that  it  opens  an 
additional  lino  firom  New  York  to  the  Potomac. 


The  Texas  republicans  ore  greatly  aggrieved. 
They  were  beaten  in  the  rc<xnt  election,  and 
now  want  somebodv  to  do  something  for  them. 
Preliminary  to  a  raid  on  Congress  or  the  White 
House  during  the  coming  winter,  they  arc  vex¬ 
ing  the  ear  of  the  country  wi  h  talcs  explanatory 
of  how  it  happens  that  they  have  been  turned 
out  of  office.  That  wrong  was  done  in  certain 
localities  we  presume  is  true,  for  Texas  is  a 
somewhat  lawless  State  at  its  licst,  and  the 
(xinrse  of  the  ousted  politicians  has  not  liccn 
such  as  to  promote  the  lx;st.  But  that  there  is 
a^  just  warrant  for  refusing  to  surrender  the 
offices  to  the  democrats,  the  people  of  the  North 
will  not  believe  on  the  whining  of  those  who 
were  dcfeatecL 


Baltihobe  must  reconcile  herself  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  with  such  grace  as  she  can  command, 
and  just  now  the  inevitable  is  that  the  negro 
may  ride  in  the  strect-<mrs  if  he  pays  his  fare. 
It  will  doubtless  come  hard  for  the  lair  dames  of 
that  proud  city  to  sit  alongside  Dinah  and  Samlio, 
but  they  cannot  be  allowc-d  to  retain  privileges 
denied  to  tht-ir  sisters  of  Richmond  and  I»nis- 
ville  and  Cliorleston  and  Savannah.  And  if 
the  association  of  the  street  railway  is  t<x)  griev¬ 
ous  to  lie  borne,  they  can  always  go  afoot  to  do 
their  visiting  and  shopping.  The  exercise  of 
walking  is  good  for  health  and  promotivc  of 
beauty. 

The  President  of  the  French  republic  evi¬ 
dently  means  to  satisfy  the  moderates  of  all  par¬ 
ties  rather  than  the  extremists  of  cither.  To 
Belgium  and  the  United  Statis  he  sends  as  min¬ 
isters  gentlemen  of  rcpublic.an  leanings,  and  to 
England  and  Austria  gentlemen  of  eouservativo 
constitutional  tendencies.  The  four  apointments 
as  a  whole  appear  to  be  wisely  mode.  Persons 
who  complain  of  one  may  like  another ;  Guizot 
will  please  some  who  do  not  approve  of  Fcny, 
and  ttiosc  who  rebel  at  Picard  can  cheerfully  ac¬ 
cept  Broglie.  M.  'riiicrs  has  solved  his  dilficult 
problem  with  a  deal  of  shrewdness. 


Gov.  Campbell,  of  TVyom'ng,  is  first  in 
the  field  this  year  with  an  annu^  message. 
And  he  advises  against  the  repeal  of  the 
woman  suffrage  act  some  lime  ago  passed  by 
the  Territorial  legislature.  He  is  young,  gab 
lant,  agreeable,  gcxidjooking,  and  not  inanicil. 
We  say  this  about  him  bccattsc  we  are  sure  it 
will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  of  the  gentler 
sox.  He  remarks  that  the  women  arc  exeelhnt 
in  jury  duty,  having  proved  thomsclvcs  honest 
and  competent.  And  we  repeat,  he  is  not  m:ir- 
ried. 


Gen.  Fbaxcis  A.  Walkek,  the  able  and 
honest  Superintendent  of  the  Census,  will  take 
the  Commissionership  of  Indian  Affairs,  it  is 
said  Inr  the  Washington  correspondents,  if  the 
pay  of  the  oRiee  u  incix-ased  by  a  thoiis.'ind  or 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  This  looks  as  if  he 
thonght  an  ollieial  ought  to  live  on  his  salary 
rather  than  on  his  stealings ;  and,  os  the  C'/i/- 
cago  Tribune  remarks,  if  the  Bureau  can  stand 
such  an  innovation,  it  might  be  well  to  give  the 
General  a  trial  at  fair  wages. 


It  was  quite  a  shock  to  the  <»mmon  judg¬ 
ment  of  Turkey,  which  is  generally  held  to  lie  a 
land  outside  the  influence  of  modem  civilizor 
tion,  to  read  that  the  Multan  had  issued  an 
order  for  the  inauguration  of  a  comprehensive 
system  of  public  improvements.  Turnpikes 
and  railroads  and  stcainboats  are  things  we  do 
not  asscK'iatc  with  ideas  of  that  country,  though 
we  should  be  glad  to  do  so,  and  may  have  nn 
opportunity  unless  the  Sultan  repents  himself 
of  nis  surprising  edict. 


In  thirty-one  months  of  Gen.  Grant’s  ad¬ 
ministration  the  debt  of  the  Unired  Smtes  has 
decreased  $273,749,812,  wliilc  iathc.same  period 
under  Tammany’s  administnition  the  debt  of 
New  York  City  has  increas.-d  about  $00,500,000. 
This  brief  statement  serves  to  point  a  mur.il  in 
the  tale  about  Tweed  and  his  Ring  quite  as 
forcibly  as  any  other  that  could  be  presented. 
The  moral  is  one  which  every  good  ciiizen  will 
draw  without  having  it  indicated  to  his  ap>pre- 
hension. 


—  An  English  wom.m  married  a  Bedouin 
Arab,  as  she  said,  “  in  the  interests  of  science.” 

—  A  New  Orleans  thief  stole  five  coses  of 
tobacco,  and  now  chews  the  cud  of  reflection  in 
jail. 

—  Sewing  machines  arc  soon  to  be  introduced 
in  the  public  sch<x>ls  of  the  State  of  North  Car¬ 
olina. 

—  Several  valuable  chalk-beds  have  been 
discovered  near  the  Os:ige  River  in  Morgan 
County. 

—  Large  deposits  of  a  fine  lignite  coal  have 
been  discovered  in  Burleson  County,  Texas, 
near  Austin. 

—  Over  the  door  of  a  colibler’s  shop  in  Sa¬ 
vannah,  Ga. ,  appears  this  legend  :  “  Btxits  and 
shoes  is  made  near  —  ladies  and  shcntlemens 
repaired.  Kum  in  hear.” 
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THERE  ARE  TWA  SIDES  TO  EVERY 
QUESTION. 

WHAT  makes  yc  sac  merry,  my  bonnv 
woman  !  and  why  are  your  een  sac  briclit  ?  *' 
“  It’s  a’  because  o’  mv  ain  true  loro  who  is  corn¬ 
in’  haine  the  niuiit.” 


“  And  for  why  do  ye  wear  the  blue  ribbons  and 
the  yellow  knots  ?  ”  said  he. 

“  Eh,  but  he’s  just  a  Parliament  chici,  and 
these  are  his  colors,”  said  she. 


“  These  sma’  bits  o’  duds  and  things,  hech,  sir, 
1  wouldna  true. 

For  they’re  last  his  ain  colors,  ye  see,  this  braw 
lover  o’  mine.” 


“  And  what  has  he  given  3^0  for  a  token,  the 
worthy  man  t  ”  said  he. 

Never  anco’  his  pamphlets  or  speeches,  or  a 
gude  book,”  said  ^e ; 

”  But  a  diamond  ring  for  my  finger,  and  love 
cnoogh  for  my  life. 

And  sax  children  to  ca’  me  mither,  the  day  that 
1  am  his  wife ; 

Twa  big  bonny  soru,  whs'll  be  g^de  sons  to 
me ; 

Twa  more,  ane  to  hand  by  the  hand,  and  anc 
to  set  on  in^  knee ; 

And  twa  sonsy  lasses,  whom  I  love  wi’  a’  my 
mioht : 

Reckon  them  on  your  fingers,  neebonr,  and 
ye’ll  find  I’ve  set  them  richt.” 

”  I’m  no’  objectin’  to  the  childreii,  they’ll  mak 
yon  stc^y,”  said  he ; 

“But  th'i  diamonds  I’m  no’ sae  sure  of”  — 
“  Merry  and  wise,”  said  she : 

“  I’ll  wear  my  rings  and  my  bit  ribboiu,  and  be 
steady  all  the  same. 

And  lacc  on  my  best  bodice  whenever  my  man 
comes  hame. 

And  ye  that  hae  a  gudewife  o’  yer  ain,  it’s  her 
way  maybe  — 

She  wears  all  her  fine  things  for  you,  I’m  nae 
doubtin’,”  said  she. 

“  My  gudewife  puts  on  her  best  mittens  when 
the  minister  comes,  ’tis  true.” 

“  Eh,  love ;  he  may  be  a  godly  man,  but  I’d 
rather  wear  them  for  you  1  ’’ 

“  The  gudewife  wears  a  gray  kittle,  and  nane 
o’  yer  Muds,”  said  he. 

“  And  ch  1  out  I  lore  a  gray  kirtle,  with  just 
blua  ribbons,”  said  she. 

“Ye  remember  St.  Paul’s  discourses — a  man 
wi’  knowledge  of  life,  — 

Whether  it  was  apparel  he  spoke  o^  or  the  csdl 
of  a  virtuous  wife.” 

“And  if  it’s  texts  ye’re  quotin’,  for  a  wise 
woman,”  said  she, 

“  We’ll  just  turn  to  Proverbs,  for  that’s  the 
gudewife  for  me. 

She  did  well  by  her  household,  and  pranked 
them  fair  and  fine, 

Wi’  the  scarlet,  linen  and  the  purple,  and  a  good 
haggis  to  dine. 

She  got  credit  for  good  intentions,  and  her  man 
praised  her,”  said  she ; 

“  The  ininistcr  may  do  it  for  your  gudewife, 
but  I’d  fain  my  man  praised  me  I  ” 

“  My  bonny  woman,  I’m  no’  sayin’  but  there’s 
sense  in  your  mother  wit ; 

Ye  havena  a  man’s  grasp  o’  mind,  bnt  ye  mak 
the  best  o’  it.” 

"  A  braw  man’s  enough  in  himsel’.”  “  That’s 
go-pel  truth,”  said  he. 

“  But  it\  always  well  for  the  weaker  vessel  to 
be  made  bonny,”  said  she. 

“  I’m  no’  just  sayin’  that  blue  ribbons  are  the 
veira  deevil’s  snare ; 

From  your  ain  lover’s  point  of  view,  they  may 
do  nae  harm  in  your  hair. 

“‘Her  clothing"  was  silk  and  pnrple,’  ’twas 
Solomon  wrote  that  same ; 

If  ye  wear  the  bit  gauds  for  yer  lover.  I’ll 
no’  say  ye’re  to  blame.”  _ 

“  And  a  good-day,  neebonr."  “And  a  feir  good 
morrow,”  said  he. 

“And  eh  I  bnt  I  am  a  happy  woman,  and  a  wise 
woman,”  said  she. 


FIRE  AND  RAIN. 

After  reading  aloud  at  the  breakfast-table 
the  first  telegraphic  announcements  of  the 
terrific  fire  at  Chicago,  I  turned  to  my  wife  and 
said :  “  There  will  be  heavy  rains  at  Chicago 
after  this.  Just  look  into  the  papers  to-morrow 
or  next  day,  and  yon  will  see  that  I  have  been 
a  true  prophet.” 

“  Prophesy  1  hah  !  ”  replied  my  wife,  with  an 
absence  of  that  reverence  for  my  high  preten¬ 
sions  which  neither  wives  nor  valets  rte  aiamhre 
feel  for  the  genius,  the  greatnes-s,  or  the  wisdom 
of  their  lords  or  masters.  “  No  one  can  prophe¬ 
sy  now-a-days,  not  even  Zadkicl,  or  the  author 
of  Moore’s  Almanack.  Modem  prophets  are 
all  impostors  and  humbugs." 


“  You  are  right,  though  you  use  strong  lan¬ 
guage,”  1  replied  ;  “  but  if  we  cannot  prophesy, 
we  can  predict  and  calculate.  We  can  tell  to  a 
minute  wlien  there  will  be  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  next  year  or  tea  years  hence ;  and  we 
know  to  a  certainty  wlien  a  comet  will  re-^pear 
on  the  horizon  ;  so  I  do  not  prophesy.  _  I  pre¬ 
dict,  or  rather  I  calculate,  that  this  terrible  fin: 
will  be  followed  by  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain 
upon  Chicago.” 

I  had  not  to  wait  long  for  the  verification  of 
my  forecast,  for  the  morning  papers  of  the  next 
day  contained  the  following :  —  “  Advices  from 
Chicago,  dated  midnight,  state  that  the  fire  con¬ 
tinued  raging.  The  wind  is  violent  and  chang¬ 
ing,  and  spreads  the  flames  in  all  directions. 
Two-thirds  of  the  city  have  been  destroyed. 
One  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  are 
houseless  and  starving.  The  conflagration 
raged  until  an  early  hour  this  morning,  tclien  a 
heavi/  rain  fell  and  extinguished  the  flames.” 

There  was  a  slight,  a  veiy  slight  degree  of 
triumph  in  iny  looks  and  in  the  tone  of  iny 
voice  as  I  read  this  aloud.  My  wife,  with 
something  of  the  spirit  of  St.  Thomas,  or  Bish¬ 
op  Colcnso,  about  her,  was  not  content  to  ac¬ 
cept  my  reading  as  proof  positive  that  I  had 
not  invented  the  passage  to  hoax  and  mystity 
her,  and  requested  me  to  hand  her  the  paper.  1 
did  so,  and  she  read  the  passage  for  herself.  She 
straightway  began  to  question  me,  for  she  has 
an  inquiring  as  well  as  an  incredulous  mind,  on 
the  how,  the  why,  and  the  wherefore  of  gre.at 
r.iins  after  great  fires.  The  information  I  gave 
her  m.ay  be  interesting  to  those  who,  as  the  late 
Lord  Derby  said  of  himself,  “  were  bora  in  a 
prc-scientific  age,"  or  who,  having  been  bora  in  a 
scientific  period,  have  been  too  busy,  too  careless, 
or  too  unprovided  with  opportunity,  to  study 
the  great  phenomena  of  nature. 

The  atmosphere  surrounding  the  earth  con¬ 
tains,  as  everybody  knows,  a  certain  quantity 
of  humidity  or  watery  vapor,  supplied  by  evap¬ 
oration  from  the  ocean ;  which  is  either  ncld  m 
invisible  solution  in  the  upper  air,  or  collected 
visibly  in  clouds,  when  it  descends  in  cold 
weather  in  the  shaiic  of  hail  and  snow,  or  in 
warmer  weather  as  rain.  When  a  wide  column 
of  air  (such  for  instance  as  a  column  of  air  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  circumference  of  a  large 
city)  is  from  any  cause  more  greatly  heated 
than  the  circumambient  atmosphere,  it  b?gins, 
ia  consequence  of  the  diminution  of  its  8|>ccific 
gravity,  to  ascend  into  space.  The  colder  air  im- 
mcdiatclv  rushes  in  from  all  points  of  the  com¬ 
pass  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  and  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  heat  below,  precipitates  in  rain  the 
moisture  which  it  previously  neld  in  solution. 
Thus  the  winds  that  blew  so  furiously  over  the 
unhappy  city  of  Chicigo,  and  the  rain  that  fell 
in  suen  copious' torrents,  were  alike  produced 
by  the  immensity  of  the  conflagration.  I.  has 
often  been  remar'  eJ  by  historians  and  philos¬ 
ophers  that  great  Itattles  by  sea  and  land  arc 
invariably  followed  or  interrnpt<‘d  by  heavy 
rains.  It  was  not  so  in  anciimt  times  when 
men  fought  hand  to  hand  with  sword  and 
spear,  and  armies  discharged  their  arrows  at 
each  other;  but  when  vast  quantities  of  gun¬ 
powder  are  exploded,  either  at  sea  or  on  shore, 
and  great  heat  generated  over  a  lar^  spaee  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  combatants,  the  rain  descends 
with  the  certainty  of  cause  and  elTect 

In  like  manner,  and  for  a  similar  reason, 
rain  in  great  cities  is  always  more  frequent  and 
more  copious  than  in  the  rural  districts  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  beyond.  The  thousands  and 
tens  of  thousands  of  chimneys  of  dwelling- 
houses  —  and  the  taller  cliimncys  of  factories  — 
that  pour  not  onlysmokebiitheat  into  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  produce  the  rain,  from  which  the  more 
sparsely  peopled  villages  and  towns,  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  too  abundant  caloric,  are  compara¬ 
tively  flue.  The  tall  chimneys  of  cotton-mills, 
foundries,  and  other  factories  with  which  most 
of  our  large  cities  abound,  act  on  a  smaller 
scale  the  part  played  by  mountains  in  the 
economy  of  nature.  The  mountain-tops  re¬ 
ceive  and  discharge  electricity,  and  the  electrici¬ 
ty  precipitates  from  the  clouds  the  moisture 
which  they  contain. 

It  has  sometimes  been  saserted  that  the 
ancients  were  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  that  Descartes  was  the  first  natural 
philosopher  who  threw  any  real  light  upon  the 
subject.  The  moderns,  however  much  they 
may  have  distanced  the  ancients  in  their  study 
of  nature,  are  apt  to  overvalue  their  own 
achievements,  and  undervalue  those  of  the 
early  fathers  of  the  world.  The  difl'crence  be¬ 
tween  ancient  and  modem  knowledge  may  not 
be  so  great  as  we  in  our  vain-gloriousncss  im- 
^nc.  One  diflerence,  however,  there  assuredly 
ia.  In  our  day  knowledge  is  freely  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  wtoIc  people.  In  the  ancient  day 
knowledge  was  jealously  confined  within  the 
circle  of  the  priesthood.  The  priests  of  Assy¬ 
ria  and  Egypt,  and  of  nations  that  were  great 
and  highly  civilized  before  the  birth  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  were  by  no  means  ignorant.  They  may 
have  been  impostors,  but  they  were  not  fools, 
and  used  their  knowledge  to  deceive  the  people, 
and  keep  them  in  subjection.  They  wrought 
apparent  miracles  by  scientific  means,  and  rigid¬ 
ly  excluded  laymen,  even  though  these  might 
lie  kings  and  conquerors,  from  participating  in 
their  secrets.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  aneient 
sto^  of  Nimrod  —  the  mighty  hunter  and  king 
of  BalK'l  —  who  built  a  tower  upon  the  plains 
of  Shinar. 

The  literal  truth  of  this  ancient  myth  is  no 
longer  insisted  upon  by  theologians ;  but  like 
all  myths  it  must  have  a  meaning,  if  w«  ooold 


but  discover  it.  The  learned  Eichhora  is  of 
opinion  that  the  story  expR'sses,  in  a  mythical 
form,  the  fact  that  originally  the  human  race 
formed  one  family  or  nation  ;  that  they  began 
to  build  a  city  and  a  tower ;  that  in  the  pro;m.'ss 
of  the  work  they  quamdled  among  each  other ; 
that  they  then  separated,  and  that  from  their 
separation  proceeded  in  course  of  time  all  the 
languages  of  the  earth.  But  another  interpre¬ 
tation  su^csts  itself,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
correct,  but  which  at  all  events  seems  to  lx: 
worthy  of  discussion,  if  the  litoral  tnitb  of  the 
legend  as  a  portion  of  authentic  history  be  no 
lunger  insisted  upon. 

The  nature  of  the  climate  in  Shinar  is  such, 
the  heat  is  so  great,  the  drought  so  excessive, 
that  its  soil  is  unproductive  without  the  aid  of 
artificial  irrigation.  So  Ib-rodotus  told  the 
world  in  his  day.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  ns  well 
os  the  obviously  mythological  character  of  a 
story  that  represents  the  Almighty  as  being 
afraid  that  man  could  really  build  an  edifice  to 
reach  to  heaven,  unless  extraordinary  means 
were  taken  to  frustrate  the  daring  design,  may 
wc  not  ask  whether  Nimrod  may  not  have  been 
a  philosopher  as  well  as  a  king  and  a  hunter  t 
May  he  nut  have  intended  to  build  a  mighty 
tower — not  up  to  heaven — but  high  above  the 
clouds  1  And  may  not  his  purimse  have  lx:cn 
to  maintain  enormous  fires  upon  the  top,  night 
and  day,  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  1 
And  if  he  had  succeeded  iu  this  purpose  would 
not  the  fire  upon  the  top  of  the  toll  tower  have 
brought  down  the  fruitiul  raiu  upon  the  Itarrcn 
plain  of  Shinar  I  And  if  Nimroti  was  a  learned 
layman,  would  not  the  priesthood  be  jealous  of 
his  interference  in  a  matter  of  science,  which  the 
priests  of  the  early  ages  considered  to  belong  ex¬ 
clusively  to  them  1  And  if  being  jealous  and 
indignant  at  his  sacrilegious  conduct,  would 
they  not  endeavor  to  stir  up  the  anger  of  the 
people  against  him,  by  expatiating  on  the  hor¬ 
rible  impiety  of  his  design  1  And  if  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  exciting  tumults  and  insurrections 
amongst  the  work-people,  and  a  consequent 
abandonment  of  the  uork,  would  not  this  re¬ 
sult  be  properly  enough  dcscrilicd  as  a  confusion 
of  tongues  ?  In  those  days  an  oflence  against 
the  priesthood  was  an  ollciice  against  God ;  as 
may  lie  seen  not  only  in  this  supposititious  story 
of  Nimrod,  but  in  the  cognate  story  of  I’rome- 
theus,  who  sPiia  the  lire  from  hcavcti,  and 
incurred  the  rolenilcss  enmity  of  the  gods  lor 
tlie  benefits  he  conlerred  upon  man.] 

All  these  considerations  and  speculations 
and  surmises  having  been  duly  communicated 
to  the  fair  partner  of  my  joys  and  sorrows,  she 
expressed  her  opinion  on  the  matter  by  inform¬ 
ing  me  that  they  were  like  the  shake  of  Lord 
Burleigh’s  head  in  the  play,  and  that  there 
might,  lor  all  she  knew  to  the  coutrary,  be 
something  iu  them. 


THE  POETRY  OF  MICHELANGELO. 

Critics  of  Michelangelo  have  sometimes 
Spoken  os  if  the  only  characteristic  of  his 
genius  were  a  wonderful  strength,  verging,  as 
in  the  things  of  the  imagination  great  strength 
alwavs  docs,  on  what  is  singular  or  strange.  A 
certain  strangcncs.s,  something  of  the  blossom¬ 
ing  of  the  aloe,  is  indeed  an  clement  in  all  true 
works  of  art;  that  they  shall  excite  or  surprise 
ns  u  indispensable.  But  that  they  shall  give 
pleasure  and  exert  a  charm  over  us  is  indispen¬ 
sable  too;  and  this  strangeness  must  be  sweet 
also,  a  lovciv  strangeness.  And  to  the  true  ad¬ 
mirers  of  blichclangelo  this  is  the  true  type  of 
the  Michelangelesque  —  sweetness  and  strength, 
pleasure  with  surprise,  an  energy  of  coneimtion 
which  seems  at  every  moment  about  to  break 
through  all  the  contLitions  of  comely  form,  re¬ 
covering,  touch  by  touch,  a  loveliness  found 
usually  only  in  the  simplest  natural  things  — 
ex  J'urti  dulcedo. 

In  this  way  he  sums  up  for  them  the  whole 
character  of  mediicviU  art  itself  iu  that  which 
distinguishes  it  most  clearly  from  classical  work, 
the  presence  of  a  couvubive  energy  in  it,  be¬ 
coming  in  lower  hands  merely  monstrous  or 
forbidding,  but  felt  even  in  its  most  graceful 
products  as  a  sulxlucd  quointness  or  grotesque. 
Yet  those  who  feel  this  grace  or  sweetness  in 
Michelangelo  might  at  the  first  moment  be  puz¬ 
zled  if  they  were  asked  wherein  precisely  the 
quality  resided.  Men  of  inventive  tempera¬ 
ment  (Victor  Hugo,  for  instance,  in  whom,  as 
in  Michelangelo,  people  have  for  the  most  part 
been  attract^  or  repelled  by  the  strength,  while 
few  have  nnderstooa  his  sweetness),  have  some¬ 
times  relieved  conceptions  of  merely  moral  or 
spiritual  greatness,  but  with  little  Kstlictie  chann 
of  their  own,  by  lovely  accidents  or  accessories, 
like  the  butterfly  which  alights  on  the  blood¬ 
stained  barricade  in  Les  MiteraUes,  or  those  sea¬ 
birds  for  whom  the  monstrous  Gilliatt  comes  to 
be  as  some  wild  natural  thing,  so  that  they  are 
no  longer  afraid  of  him,  in  Ias  Travailleurt  de 
la  Mer.  But  the  austtre  genius  of  Michelan¬ 
gelo  will  not  depend  tor  its  sweetness  on  any 
mere  accessories  like  these.  The  world  of  nat- 
nral  things  has  almost  no  existence  for  him. 
“  When  one  speaks  of  him,"  says  Grimm, 
“  woods,  clouds,  seas  and  mountains  disappear, 
and  only  what  is  formed  by  the  spirit  of  man 
remains  behind ; "  and  he  quotes  a  few  slight 
words  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Vasari  as  the  sin¬ 
gle  expression  in  all  he  has  left  of  a  feeling  for 
nature.  Hu  has  traced  no  flowers  like  those 
with  which  Lionardo  stars  over  his  gloomiest 
rocks,  nothing  like  the  fretwork  of  wings  and 
flames  in  which  Blake  frames  his  most  startling 
ooBoeptions ;  as  forest^oaaeiy  lika  Titian’s  fills 


his  backgrounds,  but  only  blank  ranges  of  rock 
and  dim  vegetable  forms  as  blank  as  they,  as  in 
a  world  before  the  creation  of  the  first  fire 
(Lays. 

Of  the  whole  story  of  the  creation  he  has 
painted  only  the  creation  of  the  first  man  and 
woman,  and,  for  him  at  least,  feebly,  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  light.  It  belongs  to  the  quality  of  his 
genius  thus  to  concern  itself  almost  exclusively 
with  the  creation  of  man.  For  him  it  ia  not,  as 
iu  the  story  itself,  the  lost  and  crowning  act  of 
a  series  of  developments,  but  the  farst  and 
unique  act,  the  creation  of  life  itself  in  its  su¬ 
preme  form,  oft-hand  and  immediately,  in  the 
cold  and  liteless  stone.  With  him  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  life  has  all  the  characteristics  of  resur¬ 
rection  ;  it  is  like  the  recovery  of  suspended 
health  or  animation,  with  its  gratitude,  its  ef¬ 
fusion,  and  eloquence.  Fair  as  the  young  men 
of  the  Elgin  marbles,  the  Adam  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  unlike  them  in  a  total  absence  of  that 
balance  and  completeness  which  expresses  so 
well  the  sentiment  of  a  sclf-containcJ,  indepen¬ 
dent  life.  In  that  languid  figure  there  is  some¬ 
thing  rough  and  satyr-like,  something  akin  to 
the  rough  hill-side  on  which  it  lies.  His  whole 
form  is  gathered  into  an  expression  of  mere  ex¬ 
pectation  and  reception ;  he  has  hardly  strength 
enough  to  lift  his  huger  to  touch  the  finger  of 
the  creator ;  yet  a  touch  of  the  finger-tips  wiU 
sutlice. 

This  creation  of  life,  life  coming  always  as 
relief  or  recovery,  and  always  in  strong  contrast 
with  the  rough-hewn  mass  in  which  it  is  kindled, 
is  in  various  ways  the  motive  of  ail  his  work, 
whether  its  immediate  subject  be  Pagan  or 
Christian,  legend  or  allegory ;  and  this,  although 
at  least  one-half  of  his  work  was  designed  for 
the  ndoriiment  of  tombs  —  the  tomb  ot  Julius, 
the  tombs  of  the  Medici.  Not  the  Judgment 
but  the  Ucsurrection  is  the  real  subject  of  his 
last  work  in  the  Sistine ;  and  his  favorite  Pagan 
subject  is  the  legend  of  Lcda,  the  delight  of  the 
world  breaking  from  the  egg  of  a  bird.  He  se¬ 
cures  that  ideality  of  expression,  which  in  Greek 
sculpture  depenils  on  a  delicate  system  of  ab¬ 
straction,  and  in  early  Italian  sculpture  on  low¬ 
ness  of  relief,  by  an  incompleteness  which  is 
surely  not  always  undesigned,  and  which  I  sup¬ 
pose  no  one  regrets,  and  trusts  to  tho^spectator 
to  complete  the  half-emerged  form.  And  as  his 
persons  have  something  ot  the  unwrought  stone 
about  them,  so,  as  if  to  realize  the  expression 
by  which  the  old  Florentine  records  describe  a 
sculptor,  matter  of -live  stone,  with  him  the  very 
roeks  seem  to  have  life ;  they  have  but  to  cast 
away  the  dust  and  scurf  to  rise  and  stand  on 
their  feet.  He  loved  the  very  quarries  of  Car¬ 
rara  —  those  strange  gray  peaks  which  even  at 
mid-day  convey  into  any  scene  from  which  they 
arc  visible  something  of  the  solemnity  and  still¬ 
ness  of  evening,  sometimes  wandering  among 
them  month  alter  month,  till  at  last  mcir  pale 
ashen  colors  seem  to  have  passed  into  his  paint¬ 
ing  ;  and  on  the  crown  of  the  head  of  the  Da¬ 
vid  there  still  remains  a  morsel  of  unhewn 
stone,  as  if  by  one  touch  to  maintain  its  con¬ 
nection  with  the  place  from  which  it  was  hewn. 

And  it  is  in  this  penetrative  suggestion  of  life 
that  the  secret  of  tnat  sweetness  of  his  is  to  bo 
found.  He  gives  us  no  lovely  natural  objects 
like  Lionardo,  but  only  blank  ranges  of  rock, 
and  dim  vegetable  forms  as  blank  as  they  ;  no 
lovely  draperies  and  comely  gestures  of  life,  but 
only  the  austere  truths  of  human  nature ; 
“  simple  persons  ”  —  as  he  replied  in  his  rough 
way  to  the  querulous  criticism  of  Julius  II. 
that  there  was  no  gold  on  the  figures  of  the 
Sistine  Chaiicl  —  ‘'simple  persons,  who  wore 
no  gold  on  tueir  garments.”  But  he  penetrates 
us  with  a  sense  of  that  power  which  we  associ¬ 
ate  with  all  the  warmth  and  fulness  of  the 
world,  and  the  sense  of  which  brings  into  one’s 
thoughts  a  swarm  of  birds  and  flowers  and  in¬ 
sects.  'I'lie  brooding  spirit  of  life  itself  is  there , 
and  the  summer  may  burst  out  in  a  moment. 


Hotel  Accommodation  in  Texas. — One 
of  the  exhibitors  at  the  recent  Texas  State  Fair, 
ot  Houston,  gave  an  amusing  account  of  his 
experience  at  the  hotel,  which  illustrates  the 
crowded  condition  of  the  taverns  at  that  time. 
“  When  I  got  there  I  just  said,  ‘  Captain,  I 
wrote  you  about  six  weeks  ago  to  save  mo  a 
room  ;  I  hope  you  have  done  so.  ’  ‘  Certainly, 
I  have;  waiter,  show  the  gentleman  to  No.  91.’ 
I’m  blessed  if  there  wasn’t  forty  others  liesidcs 
myself  in  that  same  apartment ;  and  when  they 
went  to  undress  at  nignt  the  room  looked  like 
an  arsenal,  for  every  man  had  a  knife  and  a  six- 
shooter  or  two.  My  partner  had  an  immense 
pistol,  which  he  coolly  took  off  and  placed  in 
tied  between  us.  ‘  Say,  stranger,’  says  I;  ‘if  I 
had  to  carry  a  thing  like  that,  blamed  if  I 
wouldn’t  put  it  on  wheels.’  '  Guess  if  I  chtxiso 
to  wear  it  it’s  nobody’s  business,’  he  replied. 
‘  Well,’  says  I,  ‘  is  all  of  this  artillery  company 
in  this  room  1  ’  About  half  the  occupants  were 
changed  every  day,  and  I  could  tell  every  new 
arrival  the  number  of  his  room  as  soon  os  I  set 
eyes  on  him.  ‘  Hollo,  Colonel,  just  got  ini’  I 
would  say.  ‘  Yes — just  in,  and  lucky  enough 
to  get  a  room.’  ‘What’s  your  number  1’  I 
would  ask.  ‘  Ninty-one,’  was  sure  to  be  the 
reply."  « _ 


—  A  Wisconsin  man  reported  that  he 
couldn’t  find  a  word  in  the  dictionary,  because 
“  the  blasted  book  hadn’t  got  an  index." 

—  A  mischievous  Pennsylvanianess  dressed 
her.self  up  as  a  man  and  courted  the  servant 
girl  several  weeks  before  the  deception  was  dis- 
oovered. 
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OUTSIDE. 

I. 

JUST  a  gleam  thro’  the  darkness  — 

The  lift  of  two  eyes  from  a  l)Ook  — 

A  glance  —  but  some  glances  are  hearen ; 
To  such  eyes  ’tis  given 
To  make  paradise  in  a  look. 

II. 

Just  a  face  in  the  lamplight ; 

A  hand,  and  some  glittering  hair: 

But  hearts  have  been  broken,  'tis  said, 

And  white  steel  stained  red 
For  laces  less  faultlessly  fair. 

III. 

Just  a  girl  in  her  beauty. 

Her  glory  of  freshness  and  youth ; 

But  what  has  earth  Iwtter  to  sigh  for, 

To  live  for  —  to  die  for  — 

Tl^n  innocence,  beauty,  and  youth  I 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


mb.  catacazt,  thb  rdssian  mikistbb  to 

WASUINOTON. 

UR  first  page  this  week  is  occupied  by  a  por¬ 
trait  of  Mr.  Constantine  de  Catacuzy,  the 
Russian  minister  to  Washington.  If  notoriety 
is  pleasant  to  the  gentleman  he  is  just  now  in 
a  position  to  enjoy  himself  thoroughly.  Ilis 
personal  difficulties  with  distinguished  Wash¬ 
ington  officials  have  recently  brought  Mr. 
Catacazyvery  prominently  before  the  public; 
and  now,  as  virtually  the  host  of  the  Russian 
Grand-duke  Alexis,  he  mar  he  said  to  stand 
in  the  front  rank  of  notabilities.  We  have 
nothing  to  add  to  the  slight  biographical  sketch 
of  Mr.  Catacazy  which  we  published  last  week 
in  connection  with  the  portrait  of  Madame 
Catacazy.  The  reader  will  find  the  article  on 
page  487  of  our  last  issue. 


HUMBOLDT  AND  BONPLAND  AT  OBIMOCO 
BIVBR. 

Humboldt  and  his  travelling  companion 
Ainie'  Bonpland  arrived  at  Cumana  in  July, 
1799,  on  their  way  to  explore  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon  rivers  to  their  sources  among  the 
slopes  of  the  Andes.  Humboldt’s  name  was 
then  already  known;  that  of  his  friend  Bon¬ 
pland  became  first  renowned  after  they  had 
carried  through  the  great  exploring  expeidition 
which  will  always  occupv  a  memorable  place  in 
the  annals  of  science,  liaving  ascertained  the 
fact  of  the  common  source  of  the  Orinoco  and 
the  Amazon  rivers,  the  travellers  returned  to 
the  rapsds  of  Apures  and  Maypures.  The  pic¬ 
ture  ou  page  539  represents  the  two  explorers 
in  a  rudo  nut  near  these  waterfalls,  where  they 
made  a  temporary  abode.  Bonpland  is  examin¬ 
ing  a  plant  with  a  magnifying-glass ;  Humboldt 
seems  absorbed  in  ruvene.  At  his  feet  stands 
one  of  those  curious  urns  used  by  the  aborigines 
to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  A  multiplieitv 
of  instruments  for  scientific  purposes,  and  a  rich 
harvest  of  rare  plants,  are  spread  about  them.  A 
glance  at  the  landscape  visible  through  the  wide 
opening  of  the  hut  shows  the  travellers  sur¬ 
rounded  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the 
tropics. 

TUB  CLODDED  TIOBB  AND  THB  HOBNBD  HBM. 

Among  the  several  varieties  of  animals 
belonging  to  the  feline  species,  there  is  one 
known  under  the  name  of  the  Clouded  Ti^r 
(Felix  Afacroneilit),  It  was  first  discovered  by 
8ir  Stamford  Kaffies  in  Sumatra,  but  has  since 
been  found  in  Borneo,  Assam,  and  other  places 
in  Asia.  A  pair  of  this  kind  was  some  years 
ago  brought  to  the  Zoological  Garden  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  attracted  much  attention  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  appearance.  The  Clouded 
Tiger  difiers  in  many  respects  fW>m  the  common 
kind.  It  is  smaller  and  less  ferocious,  and  can 
be  domesticated  to  a  certain  decree.  Among 
the  habits  peculiar  to  the  animiQ,  is  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  seeks  its  prey.  As  is  shown 
by  the  picture  on  page  533,  this  is  done  by 
climbing  a  true  and  watching  until  the  unsus¬ 
pecting  victim  eoines  within  its  reach,  when  it 
suddenly  leaps  ftom  its  hiding-place,  rarely  mis¬ 
sing  its  prey.  The  Homed  Hen  (SeOfr-Hen, 
CeriornU  Satyra)  is  remarkable  for  the  variety 
and  brilliancr  of  its  plnmoM,  which  vies  with 
that  of  the  pheasant  It  is  found  in  the  woods 
of  Nepal,  and  the  islands  of  the  East  Indian 
Archipelago.  A  pair  of  this  spMies  was  not 
long  ago  presented  to  the  Zoological  Garden  in 
London  by  a  native  of  Calcutta.  Several  suc¬ 
cessful  attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate 
the  homed  hen. 

A  SAI  lobs’  assembly  BOOM. 

The  engraving  on  page  536  presents  a  view 
of  the  interior  of  one  of  those  drinking  and 
smoking  rooms  for  sailors  which  are  so  numer¬ 
ous  in  certain  parts  of  the  Ea^t  End  of  Lon¬ 
don.  A  great  change  has  come  over  thioe 
places  witfon  a  few  years.  Your  back  garden 
in  the  suburbs  could  hardly  be  more  harnilcssly, 
more  unadventurously  dull.  For  the  policeman 
has  been  to  the  East  End,  and  the  missionary, 
and  the  schoolmaster,  and  the  lamplighter  —  no 
mean  civilizer  this  last ; —  and  among  them  they 
have  made  it  nearly  as  decorous,  if  not  quite  so 
refined,  as  Belgrave  Square.  It  is  a  poor  con¬ 
quered  country,  this  once  wild  Alsaiia,  occupied 
in  force  and  dot  od  aU  over  with  fortresses  in  the 
shape  of  sailuia'  homes,  savings-banks,  and 
national  schools.  Ask  for  its  lodging-house 
and  they  will  take  yoa  to  a  kngs  and  most 


neatly-ordered  building,  where,  morning  _  and 
evening,  a  hundnsl  of  the  hardiest  mariners 
that  ever  the  bright  sun  tanned  or  the  salt  sea 
pickled  kneel  down  to  prayers ;  ask  for  its  dan¬ 
cing-rooms  and  you  arc  led  into  a  long  parlor 
where  half-a-dozen  couples  are  gravaly  keeping 
time  to  a  waltz  under  tuc  eye  of  the  police ;  ask 
for  its  best  yam-spinner  and  he  talks  newspaper 
English  to  you,  and  would  no  more  think  of 
shivering  a  timber  in  his  speech  than  of  splinter¬ 
ing  a  lance ;  and  ask  for  its  latest  arrival  from 
the  gold  coast,  or  the  Indian  seas,  and  in 
all  probability  you  will  find  that  he  has  just 
stepped  over  the  way  fur  a  moment  to  draw  a 
couple  of  shillings  out  of  the  savings-bank  for 
his  first  shore-spree.  There  is  re^ly  not  so 
much  of  what  is  harmful  going  on  here  as  may 
be  found  any  day  in  the  smoking-room  of  a 
West  End  club.  All  of  which  statements  are 
taken  from  a  late  English  writer.  Judging 
merely  by  the  picture,  we  should  take  Jack’s 
dub-room  to  M  a  rather  disreputable  and 
dangerous  place. 

ALL-HALLOWS-BVB. 

Bums  tells  us  in  one  of  the  notes  to  his 
poem  of  “Hallowe’en"  that  this  u  thought 
a  night  when  witches,  devils,  and  other  mischief- 
making  beings,  are  all  abroad  on  their  baneful 
midnight  errands,  while  the  fairies  on  that  night 
hold  a  grand  anniversary.  These  supernatural 
bcinn  cannot,  however,  be  altogether  ul-natured, 
for  they  are  willing,  without  fee  or  reward,  and 
on  condition  of  the  performance  of  a  very  sim¬ 
ple  ceremony,  to  disclose  to  any  curious  young 
man  or  maiden  most  interesting  particulars 
concerning  their  future  life-partners.  First,  i 
there  is  the  ordeal  of  the  nuts,  in  which  the 
young  ladies  represented  in  the  illustration  on 
page  537,  are  engaged.  A '  number  of  nuts, 
each  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  lovers,  are 
placed  on  the  bars  of  the  grate,  or  among  the 
embers.  If  a  nut  cracks  or  jumps,  the  lover 
will  prove  unfaithful;  if  it  begins  to  blaze  or 
bum,  he  has  a  regard  for  the  person  making  the 
trial.  If  the  nuts  named  after  the  girl  and  her 
lover  bum  together,  they  will  be  married.  Con¬ 
cerning  this  custom,  Charles  Graydon,  a  poet 
of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  writes  thus :  — 
Tliese  slowlnf  nuts  sn  emblems  tms 
or  whst  in  humsn  U(b  w*  rlsw; 

The  ill-mstebed  cuu  pie  fret  snd  flime, 

And  thus  In  strifr  tbemselres  consume; 

Or  from  each  other  wUdl/  start 
And  with  a  noise  forever  port. 

Unt  see  the  happy,  happy  pair, 
or  aenulns  love  snd  truth  sincere. 

With  mutual  Ibndnets,  while  they  bum. 

Still  to  each  other  kindly  turn ; 

And  as  the  vital  sparks  decay 
Tocether  gently  sfnk  away. 

Till  lith’s  Serce  ordeal  being  past. 

Their  mingled  ashes  rest  at  last. 

Another  mode,  practiced  chiefly  in  Scotland, 
of  peeping  into  the  matrimonial  lottery,  was  by 
choosing  cabbages  blindfold.  The  young  women 
went  hand-in-hwd,  and  with  eyes  closed,  to  the 
kail-heim,  and  pulled  the  first  plant  they  met 
with.  Earth  on  its  root  signiliod  dowry;  its 
shape  and  size  denoted  the  appearance  and  stat¬ 
ure  of  the  future  spouse ;  while  the  taste  of  the 
heart  and  stem  indicated  his  disposition.  The 
next  ceremony  needs  more  pluek.  These  are 
the  instructions :  —  “  Steal  out,  all  alone,  to  the 
kiln,  and,  darkling,  throw  into  the  pot  a  clew 
of  blue  yim ;  wind  it  on  a  new  clew  oflf  the 
old  one.  Towards  the  latter  end,  something  will 
hold  the  thread.  Thereupon  ask,  ‘  Wha  liaudsV 
and  answer  will  be  returned  from  the  kiln-pot, 
by  naming  the  Christian  and  surname  of  your 
future  spouse.”  It  requires  some  courage,  too, 
on  this  night  of  spells,  to  eat  an  apple  before 
the  looking-glass  while  combing  your  hair,  for 
it  is  decliu^  that  the  fiure  of  your  destined 
conjugal  partner  will  be  seen  in  the  glass,  as  if 
peeping  over  your  shoulder.  In  England  “  All- 
llallows-Eve'’’  is  always  observed  with  more  or 
less  merry-making.  In  tliis  country  “All- 
Soints-Day,”  as  it  is  mqre  properly  styled, 
passes  unnoted. 


A  SKBTOH  IN  TUB  BAB  WBST.  — A  SMOKB  WITH 
TUN  BKIBMDLIBS. 

On  those  domains  where  lie  near  together  the 
outposts  and  forts  of  settlers  from  “the  States," 
traders  and  soldiery,  and  the  camps  of  the  more 
friendly  and  acquiescent  Indian  tribes,  there  is 
often  free  and  friendly  interchange  of  visits, 
friendly  services,  and  social  gatherings.  Some¬ 
times  a  troop  of  Indians  —  squaws,  pappooses 
and  all — come  into  the  outposta  and  gather 
about  the  night  fires  with  their  white  friends, 
and  enliven  the  solitary  hours  of  these  civilized 
exiles  by  their  odd  conversation  and  singular 
habits.  As  often  a  white  party  will  pay  a  visit 
to  the  Indian  camp,  huddlod  in  a  valley  by 
some  mountain  stream,  with  its  rude  open  tents, 
its  cross-logged  fires  and  light  curling  smoke, 
its  seats  of  blankets  and  straw,  and  its  ample 
provision  of  flesh  from  the  forest,  fowl  from  the 
air,  and  fish  from  the  river.  The  opportunity 
for  observing  the  Indian  manners  and  cus 
toms,  is  not  one  to  be  lost  upon  an  artist  who 
has  depicted  “  A  smoke  with  friendlies,’’  with 
a  fidelity  only  to  be  given  by  an  eye-witness. 
These  Indians  have  their  long  feathered  pipes, 
—  for  whatever  they  have,  let  it  be  observed, 
they  adorn,  —  and  whites  and  copper-faccs  are 
squatted  about  the  fire,  smoking  what  seems  to 
be  in  very  truth  the  pipe  of  peace.  Some 
aine  is  bmng  cooked,  Indian  fasnion,  over  the 
re,  and  presently  you  shall  soe  a  real  Western 
least,  fingers  serving  for  knives  aud  forks,  and 
the  green  sward,  or  at  best  a  piece  of  paper,  for 
plates.  No  doubt  there  is  “  fire-water’’  some¬ 
where,  which  anon  the  hospitable,  g^enerous, 
simple-hearted  squaws  will  fetch  forth  and  dis¬ 
tribute  to  go  tingling  and  rasping  down  ct^ 


per  throats  and  white.  Squaws,  with  their 
pappooses  safe  abed  now  in  the  tents  near  by, 
smoke,  drink,  chat,  gamble  with  the  rest;  for 
there  is  little  feminine  delicacy  among  them. 


A  MOBMON  FAMILY  ON  THBIB  WAY  TO  SALT 
LAKB  CITY. 

Salt  Lake  City,  the  capital  of  Mormondom, 
is  to  the  surrounding  country  what  New  York 
or  Boston  b  to  the  outlying  districts.  All  the 
necessities  of  life  are  to  m  found  in  Brigham 
Young’s  toum.  Our  engraving  on  page  541 
represents  a  Mormon  family  on  their  travels  in 
a  “  prairie  schooner,”  or  covered  wagon.  They 
have  come  from  the  interior  of  the  State,  and 
arc  going  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  lay  in  their  win¬ 
ter  stock  of  groceries  and  clothing. 

THE  WBECK  OB  THB  “  MBO^RA." 

Her  Majesty’s  ship  Megara,  which  left 
Queenstown  on  the  14th  of  last  March,  after 
the  usual  official  inspection,  had  a  prosperous 
voyage  as  far  as  the  Cape,  leaving  that  port  for 
Sydney  on  May  33.  On  June  8,  a  slight  leak 
was  discovered  on  the  port  side,  under  the  coal 
bunkers,  which  for  five  days  was  kept  under  by 
hand  pumps.  After  that  date  steam  power  was 
used,  as  the  water  began  to  gain  considerably. 
The  captain  determined  to  put  into  St.  Paul’s 
Island,  for  the  purpoee  of  examining  the  ship’s 
bottom  with  a  mving  apparatus,  which  he  had 
fortunately  brought  with  him  from  England. 
The  report  of  the  divers  and  of  the  engineers 
was  un&vorablc  to  a  continuance  of  the  voyage. 
The  plate  in  which  the  leak  occurred  was  com¬ 
pletely  honeycombed  by  age  and  wear,  and 
there  were  rusty  spots  in  other  plates.  On  hear¬ 
ing  this  Captain  Thmpp  ordered  theprovis- 
ions  and  stores  to  be  at  once  landed.  Within  a 
few  days  the  men  were  under  tents,  well  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  weather,  and  fairly  supplied  with 
provisions,  about  150  pounds  of  fish  being  caught 
daily,  though  flour,  biscuits,  and  lime  juice  were 
scarce.  The  conduct  of  both  officers  and  men 
was  admirable,  and  we  read  of  only  one  cose 
of  insubordination  having  occurred.  On  the 
16th  July  a  Dutch  ship,  named  the  Aurora, 
bound  for  Batavia,  in  ballast,  seeing  the  distress 
flag  of  the  Megcera  hoisted  on  the  signal  hill, 
shortened  sail,  and  drew  near  to  land.  'The 
life-boat,  under  Acting-Lieutenant  L.  T.  Jones, 
got  alonnide  of  her,  and  Mr.  Jones,  having 
gone  on  board,  sent  back  a  message  that  the 
Dutch  captain  would  take  twenty  men,  and  do 
any  thing  Captain  Thrupp  wished.  In  the 
morning  she  nad  disappeared,  being  probably 
afraid  to  stay  so  close  under  the  land.  Mr. 
Jones,  however,  fulfilled  his  instructions,  com¬ 
municated  with  the  authorities  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Australia,  and  by  the  last  accounts 
the  crew  of  the  Altgucra  have  arrived  in  safety 
at  Melbourne.  The  engravings  which  we  give 
on  page  545,  are  from  sketches  by  Lieut.  Her¬ 
bert  Roxby,  K.N.,  who  was  going  out  to  Aus¬ 
tralia  in  connection  with  the  Admiralty  Survey 
at  Adelaida.  The  first  represents  H.  M.  S.  J/*- 
gara  ashore  on  the  bar,  where  she  run  up  to 
prevent  sinking,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1871.  In 
the  background  can  bo  seen  the  encampment, 
the  tents  and  houses  being  made  out  of  spars, 
sails,  and  ropes,  and  some  of  turf,  with  sain  for 
roob ;  the  boats  crossing  the  bar,  landing  scores. 
Sue..,  on  which  a  very  heavy  surf  breaks  often 
so  bad  os  to  prevent  communication  with  the 
wreck ;  the  signal  station  on  top  of  the  high¬ 
est  peak,  where  several  of  the  crew  used  to  keep 
a  lookout  for  vessels  passing,  and  try  to  at¬ 
tract  their  attention  by  uoisting  the  ensign  up¬ 
side  down,  and  firing  rockets.  The  second 
sketch  represents  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ship 
Aurora  at  St.  Paul’s  on  the  1 6th  July.  This 
being  the  first  ship  with  which  the  unfortunate 
crew  of  the  Megasra  had  a  chance  of  communk 
eating,  their  joy  on  this  occasion  may  be  easily 
imagined,  when  a  channel  for  conveying  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  their  safety  to  their  friends,  after 
having  passed  through  so  many  dangers  by 
sea  and  land,  was  thus  opened. 

YACHTINO  IN  AMERICA. 

The  recent  contest  for  the  Royal  Yacht 
Squadron  Cup  carried  oft'  by  the  America  in 
1857,  between  hlr.  Ashbury’s  Livonia  and  the 
vessels  selected  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club, 
excited  great  interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic,  not  only  in  yachting  circles,  but  amongst 
non-nauticals  who  care  little  for  yachts  or 
yachtsmen,  but  are  anxious  that  the  honor  of 
the  country  should  not  suffer  even  in  yacht- 
'building.  America  has  certainly  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  late  contest,  and 
England,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  accepted  the 
situation  gracefully.  Speaking  of  American 
and  English  yachts,  a  writer  in  the  Graphic  re¬ 
marks  :  “  The  great  difference  between  an  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  yacht  is  that  the  latter  is 
slightly  flat-bottomed,  and  is  furnished  with  a 
‘centre-board’  or  movable  keel,  which  enables 
the  vessel  to  increase  or  lessen  her  draught  at 
will.  This  appliance  is  partly  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  shulowneas  of  many  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  harbors,  and  is  esteemed  by  the  Americans 
as  endowing  a  vessel  with  weathcrly  qualities 
unattainable  in  a  deep  keel,  or  ordinary  English 
vessel  of  the  same  draught.  Of  course  these 
boats  are  not  so  roomy,  and  consequently  scarce¬ 
ly  so  comfortable,  as  our  own  ym  lits,  and  by  no 
means  so  well  fitted  for  the  stormy  seas  of  Eng¬ 
land,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  are  far 
superior  in  speed,  and  this  in  American  eyes 
constitutes  the  greatest  virtue  a  yacht  can  pos¬ 
sess.  Beyond  the  attendant  monster  saloon 
steamers  and  an  occasional  female  rowing  or 
■willing  match,  there  is  but  little  difterence  b^ 


tween  an  English  and  American  regatta.  There 
are  the  same  crowds  of  spectators  on  the  quays, 
the  same  snowy-sailed  schooners  and  cutters 
performing  bewildering  evolutions,  the  same 
row  of  outriggers  waiting  for  the  pistol  shot  of 
the  starter;  while  the  winners  ore  as  noisily 
grwted  as  the  Cantab  or  Oxonian  victors  at  tbie 
finish  of  their  great  annual  contest  at  Putney." 


THB  BOBBST  BIBBS  ON  THB  SHOBB  OB  LAKB 

MICBIOAN. 

The  burning  of  Chicago,  though  it  Involved 
the  destruction  of  a  vast  amount  of  property, 
was  happily  unattended  by  that  dreadful  loss 
of  life  i^ich  characterized  the  conflagrations 
around  Lake  Michigan.  These  fires,  as  the 
reader  is  aware,  broke  out  in  three  distinct  dis¬ 
tricts.  One  was  in  Minnesota,  extending  north¬ 
west  from  Sl  Paul’s ;  another  was  in  Michigan, 
on  the  west  bank  of  Lake  Huron,  and  in  the 
ncighlwrhood  of  Saginaw  Bay ;  a  ^rd,  and  the 
largest  of  all,  devastated  one-fourth  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  extending  four  miles  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Mkhigan.  The  forests  destroy¬ 
ed  have  been  large  and  valuable,  these  being 
the  chkf  timber  of  the  Nortb-we^  and  more 
than  a  hundred  towns  and  villages  and  lumber¬ 
men’s  camps  have  been  burnt.  The  sketch  on 
page  549  will  give  the  reader  a  vivid  idea  of  the 
scenes  that  took  place  in  those  once  flourishing 
regions.  The  story  of  the  appalling  Mlamity 
is  too  fresh  in  the  mind  of  every  one  to  need 
re-telling  here. 

A  DIOOEBS’  CAMP  AT  THB  HBBBON  DIAMOND 
FIELDS. 

One  of  a  party  of  four  Englishmen  testing 
their  fortune  in  the  Diamond  Fields,  writes 
as  follows  touching  the  pursuit  of  diamond 
hunting :  -  “  We  had  a  pleasant  trip  up, 
shooting  any  amount  of  game,  but  we  were 
nearly  two  mouths  on  the  road,  owing  to  the 
bad  state  of  the  grass.  The  front  oxen  got 
away  firom  the  nigger  ‘  foreloper,’  taking  the 
waggon  down  the  Berg.  It  turned  over  four 
times,  but  at  last  stopped  on  a  level  platform, 
where  we  managed  to  get  it  out  uninjured,  and 
reached  this  without  farther  mishaps.  We 
have  been  working  very  hard  for  the  last 
month,  but  have  found  nothing  as  yet.  Dia¬ 
monds,  however,  are  being  tamed  up  round  ns, 
and  lots  of  fellows  are  leaving  every  day  with 
fortunes.  I  think  almost  everybody  that  comes 
here,  if  he  works,  and  stops  a  year,  is  bound  to 
make  money.  I  should  strongly  advise  any 
young  fellow  with  good  health,  no  fixed  em¬ 
ployment,  and  a  couple  hundred  pounds,  to 
come  and  try  his  luck.  Klip  Drift  is  an  awful 
place,  everybody  fighting,  drinking,  and  gamb¬ 
ling,  when  not  at  wo^  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  money  is  being  made  here, 
for  several  of  the  Natal  men  I  know  have  made 
from  one  to  five  thousand  apiece,  and  these 
men  are  only  a  few  in  the  hundreds  that  have 
come  from  the  old  Mlony.  This  is  a  dreadful 
place  for  grass,  nothing  in  the  world  for  oxen 
to  eat  but  bush,  and  we  must  have  the  oxen  to 
cart  the  earth  down  to  wash.  We  have  very 
little  rain,  such  a  dried-up  place  you  never  saw, 
and  these  abominable  hot  winds  are  always 
blowing.  Provisions  are  cheap,  plenty  of  meat, 
flour,  and  grog,  but  very  few  vegetables.  I 
should  advise  no  one  to  come  here  who  is  not 
prepared  to  work  like  a  nigra,  in  a  broiling 
sun,  and  mn  the  risk  of  a  little  fever,  whkh  I 
am  sure  must  come  as  the  summer  advances.” 


JesT  think  of  it!  the  Vassal  College  “ an¬ 
gels  ’’  actually  eat  “  griddle-cakes,”  and  in  pretty 
forge  quantities,  too.  The  old  griddle  became 
worn  out,  after  years  of  faithfiu  service  in  the 
cause  of  trae  reform,  and  a  new  one  has  just 
been  finished  by  a  Poughkeepsie  firm.  'This 
delicate  instrument  might  be  used  as  the  floor 
of  a  room,  being  of  the  dimensions  of  ten  feet 
by  eight,  and  its  carrying  capacity  is  set  down 
at  “  five  hundred  cakes  at  >  single  fry.  ’’  “  The 
King  is  dead !  Long  live  the  King ! "  shouted  the 
five  hundred  Vassar  students,  as  this  useful  if 
not  ornamental  piece  of  fumiture  was  brought 
to  the  kitchen  dwr. 


A  CORBBSBONDBNT  writing  flrom  Oyimpia, 
on  Puget  Sound,  confirms  iw  that  has  been 
said  and  known  with  reference  to  the  magnifi 
cent  timber-growth  in  that  region.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  however,  for  would-be  emigiwts,  his  view  of 
the  practical  value  of  timber  is  dradcdly  dis 
coiiraging.  He  considers  that  the  difficulties 
in  clearing  off  the  land  for  cultivation  are  almost 
insurmountable.  Moreover,  although  the  land 
can  he  had  for  a  song,  there  is  no  market  for  the 
timber.  To  clear  an  acre  of  land  costs  about 
$125,  so  that  a  farm  costs  about  as  much  as  in 
the  States,  and  has  none  of  the  advantageous  sur¬ 
roundings  of  the  latter. 


An  Automatic  Dbtbctitb.  —  They 
making  a  ticket-punch  at  Colt’s  Armory  at  Hart¬ 
ford  for  a  firm  in  Bnfialo,  designed  as  a  detec¬ 
tive  to  be  used  on  horse  and  steam  cars. 
Whenever  a  ticket  is  punched  a  apring-bell  is 
rung,  a  number  is  r^nstered  on  a  hidden  dial 
in  a  small,  stout  case  like  that  of  a  watch,  and 
the  piece  of  card  or  number  punched  falls  into 
a  receptacle  prepared  for  it,  where  it  is  kept 
until  removed  by  the  proper  authorities.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  compact  and  curious  piece  of  mech¬ 
anism,  and  tells  ita  story  as  does  the  dial  of  a 
watch 
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KIIISMET. 

ONE  erening  between  five  and  six  years  i^o, 
1  was  engaged  in  that  very  unpalatable  oc> 
capation  callcti  chewing  tlie  cud  of  bitter  fancy, 
and  liad  i  ust  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  if  I  had 
not  reached  the  nadir  of  human  misery,  I  must 
at  least  have  got  pretty  near  it,  when  a  circum¬ 
stance  occurr^  quite  suddenly  and  unexpected¬ 
ly,  which  not  only  at  once  infused  a  certain 
amonnt  of  sweetness  into  my  unpleasant  rumi¬ 
nations,  but  had  the  edect  of  tinging  and  altei^ 
ing  the  whole  course  of  my  after-life  as  weU. 

During  the  three  months  which  immediately 
preceded  the  time  of  which  I  write,  almost 
every  concdvalde  species  of  misfortune  had  bo- 
fallen  me.  My  losses  on  the  turf  had  been 
considerable;  my  beautiful  yacht  had  been 
wrecked  ;  my  &voritc  mare  had  gone  dead 
lame ;  the  girl  to  whom  I  was  engaged  had 
jilted  me,  and  eloped  with  tliat  personage  pop¬ 
ular!  v  known  as  Another;  and,  worse  than  all, 
1  had  just  made  the  starUiug  discovery  that  I 
was  terribly  involved,  so  deeply  dipped  in  that 
pnare  profumuM  called  debt,  that  I  could  sec  no 
chance,  cither  proximate  or  remote,  of  ever  be¬ 
ing  able  to  extricate  myself  from  niy  difficul¬ 
ties.  Under  these  circumstances  it  will  occasion 
no  surprise  if  I  add  that  I  was  wont  at  this 
fxiriod  to  look  at  life  somewhat  darkly ;  but  on 
the  evening  in  question  1  felt  so  peculiarly 
wretched  tliat  I  h^  just  ts^un  to  think  that  iff 
could  hit  upon  any  easy,  sixxHly  way  of  making 
my  exit  from  the  sta^  of  existence  —  1  object¬ 
ed  to  shooting  myself,  because  it  mode  so  much 
noise,  and  to  prussic  acid,  because  it  was  so 
painful  —  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  did  not  avail 
myself  of  the  discovery,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  my  consin  Mrs.  Wynne  entered  the  room, 
and  thus  addressed  me  :  — 

“Do  you  know,  Charley,  thinking  of  you 
and  your  afiUrs  deprived  me  of  several  hours 
of  my  natural  rest  last  night,  and  considerably 
impaired  my  appetite  for  breakfast  this  morn¬ 
ing  ;  but  to^y,  thank  goodness,  I  see  my  way 
to  helping  you  out  of  your  difficulties,  and  I’ve 
come  down  to  impart  the  suggestion  to  yon ; 
— you  must  marry  an  heiress  ! " 

“  Thanks !  ”  1  replied ;  “  the  snggestion  is 
good,  bat,  I  fear,  pnrely  chimerical.  Unless  I 
were  to  evolve  an  heiress  out  of  my  inner  con- 
si-iousness,  as  the  Germans  say,  I  really  do  not 
see  where  one  is  to  come  from." 

“  Not  so  fast,  Charley,”  returned  my  consin. 
“  Leslie  Foster  has  come  to  town  ;  and  I  saw 
her  to-day,  and  from  what  transpired  during 
that  interview  1  know  that  yon  can  have  her  for 
the  asking.” 

“  Impossible !  ”  I  exclaimed.  And  true  to  the 
habits  and  instincts  of  my  class,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  golden  vista  opened  before  me,  1  shrank 
with  a  fecliug  very  nearly  akin  to  repngnanca 
from  the  idea  of  linking  myself  to  a  woman 
who  could  thus  sutler  herself  to  bo  won  un¬ 
sought.  “  It  is  not  to  be  done,  Alice,  not  oven 
for  the  money,”  1  went  on ;  “  and  sven  if  it 
were,  I  am  sure  that  either  yon  are  mistaken, 
or  there  must  be  a  screw  loose  somewhere.” 

“  Wrong  in  both  surmises,  Chariey.  I  know 
what  I  have  told  yon  to  bo  the  case ;  and  for 
the  rest,  Leslie,  though  not  handsome,  is  one  of 
the  best  and  nicest  girls  possiUe.  But  yon 
know  her,  do  you  not  ?  ” 

“  That  is  to  say,  I  have  met  her  in  society  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  add  I  never  noticed  her,  and 
no  more  did  she  me.  I’ll  swear.” 

“  There  yon  err  again.  She  admires  yon 
particularly,  and  thinlu  yon  so  handsome ;  not 
as  young  as  you  might  be,  perhaps,  and  rather 
too  apt  to  look  as  tiiongb  everybody  bored  you, 
but  all  the  same,  a  very  nice-looking  fellow,  and 
she  knows  from  me  that  you  are  a  very  good 
one.” 

“  Well,  it’s  the  strangest  thing  I  ever  heard 
of,”  I  was  beginniu^,  but  my  cousin  interrupt¬ 
ed  me  by  saying,  “  Not  so  strange  at  all,  if  you 
knew  the  whole  story.  The  bet  is,  she,  like 
yourself,  was  going  to  be  married;  but  at  the 
eleventh  hour  the  match  was  broken  off,  and  I 
do  believe  it  is  a  feeling  of  /nous  which  makes  her 
anxious  to  marry  now.  But  as  the  is  all  I 
have  represented  her  to  be,  and  yon  will  have 
fall  control  over  her  fortune  if  you  take  her,  1 
do  not  see  what  there  is  to  prerent  its  being  a 
Very  happy  miivvje,  after  all ;  for  you  know 
you  were  not  touch^  in  the  other  qnarter,  and 
have,  therefore,  a  free  amd  unoccujned  heart  to 
otter  her,” 

“  Yes,”  I  replied,  “  that  it  quite  true ; 
but”  — 

But  at  the  sound  of  that  disagreeable  little 
conj auction  my  cousin  lost  patience,  and  as  she 
rose  to  leave  the  room,  she  said,  “  Well,  Char- 
if  you  choose  to  be  a  fool  I  can’t  help  you. 
l^wever,  Leslie  is  coming  hero  to-morrow  to 
spend  some  weeks  with  me,  so  you  can  make 
up  your  mind  between  this  and  then ;  and  ns 
she  is  not  to  arrive  until  evening,  yon’ll  have 
plenty  of  time  to  think  the  matter  over.” 

Of  course  I  did  think  the  matter  over;  and 
as  an  inevitable  logical  sequence,  I  also  of  course 
came  finally  to  the  conclusion,  that,  though  I 
bad  no  vocation  for  marriage  in  the  abstract, 
and  an  especial  distaste  for  it  in  this  particular 
instance,  as  beggars  cannot  be  choosers,  it  wonld 
be  utter  madness  for  a  poor  devil  in  my  position 
to  throw  away  such  a  chance,  and  that  it  was 
therefore  my  bounden  duty  to  m  in  for  the 
heiress,  and  win  her  if  1  could.  This  was  the 
decision  I  came  to ;  and  in  the  solitude  of  my 
own  room,  .as  1  was  a  tolerably  cool  hand  on 
most  occasions,  I  fancied  that  1  should  be  able 
not  only  to  meet  her,  but  also  to  carry  out  my 
intentions  with  a  calm,  unblushing  front.  But 


when  the  next  evening  came,  bringing  her  with 
it,  and  I  actuallv  found  myself  in  her  presence, 

I  felt  my  heart  beating  vigorously  against  my 
waistcoat  as  I  stood  taking  stock  of  bier  charms 
and  counter-charms,' and  trying  to  realize  that 
the  woman  was  before  me  with  whom,  as  it  ap¬ 
peared.  I  was  destined  to  spend  the  rest  of  my 
natural  life.  Luckily,  however,  I  was  on  the 
whole  favorably  impressed.  She  had  that  in¬ 
dispensable  r^uisite  in  a  nice  woman,  a  very 
soft,  sweet  voice ;  besides  which  her  tongue  was 
an  organ  which  discoursed  most  exquisite 
music ;  and  when  upon  dinner  being  announced 
she  rose  like  Veuns  from  the  foam  —  of  a  sea 
of  white  muslin  —  I  was  obliged  to  admit,  that, 
though  not  exactly  pretty,  she  was  certainly 
very  pleasant  to  look  at,  as  well  as  to  listen 
to. 

The  dinner,  daring  which  she  sat  opposite  me, 
—a  grace  before  meat,  —  passed  off  very  well ; 
partly  because  we  were  a  partie  carr&,  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  generally  makes  every  thing 
pretty  square,  but  more  particular!  v  because  tlie 
conversation  was  ^mcral,  and  all  contributed 
their  quota  to  it.  But  when  we  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  I  had  a  different  story  to  tell ; 
for  shortly  alter  we  got  there,  Mr.  Wynne  hav¬ 
ing  follen  asleep  behind  his  ncws|)aper,  and  his 
wife  having  pointedly  left  the  room,  my  position 
became  such  an  awkward  one,  that  1  began  to 
feel  quite  pat  out  and  embarrassed ;  and  in  my 
abortive  efforts  to  appear  the  reverse,  I  felt 
painfully  conscious  that  I  was  both  looking 
and  acting  like  a  fool. 

Now  before  I  go  further,  I  wish  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  uudersto^  that  1  was  not  a  fool  by  any 
means.  On  the  contrary,  my  advice  was  con¬ 
stantly  and  eagerly  sought  for,  —  so  was  my 
money  too,  unfortunately,  —  and  at  school  and 
in  college  1  was  considered  a  regular  sap. 
However,  though  I  might  be  quite  at  home  in 
tracing  Cassar  through  the  mazes  of  an  extinct 
topography,  —  thoa;^i  the  unknown  quantities 
of  algebra,  were  by  no  means  unknown  to  me,  — 
though  I  could  get  “  Old  Mother  Hubbard  ”  to 
hobble,  or  rather,  1  should  say,  to  glide  most 
gracefully  into  Greek  iambics ;  and  though  the 
“  calcnlus  ”  was  mere  sport  to  me,  1  was  not  at 
all  e(|aal  to  the  em  ergency  of  making  small 
talk  as  became  an  officer  and  a  ^-ntleman  for 
this  one  little  woman,  because  I  knew  that  her 
bright  eyes  were  fixed  upon  me  serutinizingly, 
as  though  she  would  fain  read  me  through  and 
through,  and  I  felt  that  in  her  secret  soul  she 
was  enjoying  my  confusion,  and  laughing  at 
me  all  the  time. 

But  indeed  it  was  not  surprising  that  she 
should  have  folt  smussd ;  for  as  soon  as  my 
cousin  had  taken  her  departure,  this  was  how 
we  comported  ourselves :  — 

After  an  oppressive  silence  of  several  min¬ 
utes’  durstion.  Miss  Foster  at  length  exclaimed, 
“  Do  please  say  $o<nething,  Colonel  Blayne  I  ” 

“  Ahem  1  ”  said  I. 

“  Oh,  that  is  notlung  I  ”  said  she. 

I  coughed  nervously. 

“  Worse  and  worse  I  ”  she  cried. 

"  It’s  very  hot  1  ”  was  my  next  attempt. 

“  I  know  it  is ;  but  I  have  beard  that  said  so 
often  to-day  that  the  remark  seems  now  to  have 
quite  a  weather-beaten  aspect.  Cannot  you 
think  of  something  fresher  and  less  meteorolog¬ 
ical  to  tell  me  t  ” 

“  Are  you  fond  of  gardening  ?  ”  I  alked  in 
despair,  for  at  that  moment  my  unlucky  eye 
chanced  to  light  on  some  flowers,  which  sug¬ 
gested  the  question. 

“  Uncommonly.  But  let  me  remind  you 
that  the  responsibility  of  entertaining  me  has 
been  laid  upon  you,  so  I  expect  you  to  be  very 
brilliant.  Please  say  something  witty  or  funny ; 
or  if  yon  haven’t  any  thing  of  your  own,  you 
can  tell  me  some  nice  little  liistoriette  or  clever 
anecdote.  I’m  so  fond  of  good  stories  of  all 
kinds.” 

1  saw  she  was  chatting  me  to  the  top  of  her 
bent;  and  I  was  just  about  to  tell  her  so;  but 
before  1  had  time  to  carry  out  my  intention, 
our  host,  having  burst  the  chain  of  slumber  by 
which  he  had  been  bound,  suddenly  roused  up 
and  petitioned  for  some  music,  adding  that  he 
hoped  she  would  give  liim  a  great  deal,  as  it  was 
a  long  time  since  he  had  heard  her  sing.  Of 
coarse  she  was  obliged  to  comply  with  his  re¬ 
quest  ;  and  once  he  got  her  to  the  piano,  not 
being  in  league  with  his  wile,  he  kept  her  there, 
asking  for  song  after  song,  until  it  was  time  to 
retire.  So  the  evening  ended  sweetly,  if  not 
harmoniously,  after  all ;  and  while  listening  to 
the  music,  which  was  really  exquisite  of  its 
kind,  my  temporary  irritation  passed  sway,  and 
I  almost  fotgot  that,  instead  of  being  amusing, 
I  must  have  appeared  to  her  a  very  heavy  dr». 
goon  indeed. 

The  next  afternoon  we  went  out  to  ride,  and 
for  many  succeedinj;  days  we  did  the  same 
thing.  But  my  cousin  always  accompanied  us, 
and  never  again  absented  hotself  in  the  evening 
either,  which  was  a  much  better  arrangement, 
seeing  that  we  bad  not  a  word  to  say  to  each 
other  which  the  whole  world  might  not  hear, 
and  her  presence  prevented  the  awkwardness  of 
a  tite-a-tete.  This  state  of  things  lasted  for  ten 
days,  but  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  Miss 
Foster  wt  a  telegram  one  morning,  to  8.ay  that  an 
aim  t  of  hers  to  whom  she  was  very  much  at  tached, 
was  dangerously  ill,  and  as  she  had  consequently 
to  hasten  ott  at  once,  any  chance  that  might  have 
existed  of  my  getting  smitten  with  her  was  thus 
nipped  in  the  bud.  But  the  worst  feature  in 
the  case  was,  that  she  did  not  come  back. 
Davs  passed  away  and  merged  into  weeks,  hut 
still  she  said  nothing  about  returning.  And, 


meanwhile,  the  state  of  mv  affairs  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  desperate  each  day ;  so  dcsiicrate,  in- 
d<^,  that  I  was  at  last  oblige  to  speak  seriously 
to  my  cousin,  and  l>^  of  her  to  try  and  discover 
at  once  whether  the  heiress  would  honor  me 
with  her  hand  or  not.  To  my  no  small  relief, 
however,  the  young  lady  wrote  by  return  of 
post  to  accept  my  proposal,  and  furthermore 
signified  her  willingness  to  be  married  the  fol¬ 
lowing  month.  But  she  added  that  she  did  not 
like  lovemaking;  and  as  her  aunt  still  required 
her  care,  she  would  not  return  until  the  day  be¬ 
fore  the  wedding,  which  she  wished  should  take 
place  at  the  Wynnes’. 

Now  I  will  not  deny  that  this  strange  mode 
of  procedure  astonished  me  so  much,  that  my 
fean  about  the  loose  screw  returned  in  full 
force ;  and  had  my  position  been  less  critical,  1 
do  believe  1  should  have  been  inclined  to  draw 
back,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour.  As  it  was, 
however,  I  was  obliged  to  let  matters  take  their 
eourse.  But  when  the  day  drew  near  on 
which  I  was  to  sign  the  dea&-warrant  of  my 
freedom,  my  spirits  were  by  no  means  exuberant, 
and  I  was  filled  with  that  sort  of  pity  for  my¬ 
self  which  all  men  feci — except,  of  course, 
those  who  are  despeiately  in  love  —  at  the 
thought  of  bidding  adieu  to  their  bachelor  days 
forever,  and  making  that  terrible  promise  to 
forsake  all  others  and  keep  only  onto  one  as 
long  as  they  shall  live.  All  I  can  say  of  my 
marriage  is  that  it  duly  came  off  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  that  immediately  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  we  started  for  Foster  Hall,  where  I  found 
Leslie’s  invalid  aunt  installed,  and  was  in¬ 
formed  that  she  was  not  only  to  spend  the 
honeymoon  with  us  — ^just  fancy  a  honeymoon 
with  a  third  party !  —  but  was  to  live  with  us 
altogether.  This  was  startling  and  not  par¬ 
ticularly  agreeable;  but  what  struck  mo  as 
more  strange  than  any  thing  else  was  the  change 
which  had  taken  place  in  ray  bride.  The  mock¬ 
ing  light  had  left  her  eyes,  she  no  longer  chaffed 
me,  and  thegayety  and  brightness  of  her  manner 
had  riven  place  to  a  sort  of  grave  earnestness 
for  sraich  I  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  account.  I 
fancied,  too,  sevei^  times  during  the  day,  that 
she  was  anxious  to  speak  to  me  on  some  im¬ 
portant  subject,  but  could  not  pluck  up  courage 
to  do  so ;  and  that  my  surmise  was  correct, 
events  abundantly .  proved,  for  about  an  hour 
after  we  reached  our  destination  1  was  sitting 
alone  in  the  drawing-room,  gazing  out  on  the 
fair  domain  now' all  my  own,  when  she  entered 
the  room  very  softly,  and  coming  up  quite  close 
to  where  I  was  seated,  she  said,  “  1  have  been 
wishing  so  much  to  speak  to  you  all  day,  and 
now  I  must  do  so.  I  know,  of  coarse,  that  you 
married  me  merely  to  extricate  yourself  from 
your  embarrassments ;  but  as  you  broke  no 
troth,  and  did  not  deceive  me,  and  as  you  knew 
I  was  not  an  objectionable  person  in  any  way, 
1  think  you  were  perfectly  justifiable  in  doing 
so.  I  Im  my  own  reasons  for  marrying  you, 
too ;  but,  as  you  are  aware,  affection  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  my  motives  auy  more  than  it 
had  with  yonrs.  However,  we  will  let  that 
pass ;  what  1  want  to  say  to  yon  now  is  that 
my  fortune  being  for  the  most  part  at  your 
disposal,  I  hope  you  will  at  once  pay  all  your 
debts  with  it,  and  make  yourself  as  happy  as 
possible  in  every  respect.  But  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  we  era  be  the  best  of 
friends,  we  must  both  go  our  separate  ways  in 
life.  1  have  my  own  pursuits,  you  have  yours  ; 
and  we  can  follow  them  without  interfering' 
with  each  other  in  any  way;  and  that  is  what  I 
wish  should  be  the  case." 

She  held  down  her  bead  at  she  eeased  speak¬ 
ing,  and  I  did  not  answer  at  first,  because  for 
some  moments  1  did  not  exactly  know  what 
she  meant.  But  when  her  meaning  did  dawn 
upon  me,  it  was  in  the  very  coldest  of  tones  that  I 
replied,  “Of  course  it  shall  bo  just  as  you 
please  I  ”  And  before  I  had  time  to  add  an¬ 
other  word,  she  had  quitted  the  room.  Well, 
time  pawed  on,  and  1  am  bound  to  say  that 
the  cl^ot-whe^  did  not  drive  heavily  either. 
Ones  ray  debts  were  all  paid,  I  felt  as  light  as  a 
bird ;  and  having  always  boliuvod  that  it  wealth 
docs  not  bring  happiness,  it  at  least  brings  an 
exceedingly  good  imitation  of  it,  I  had  no  rea¬ 
son  to  cmuige  my  opinion  then,  when  1  found 
myself  the  possessor  of  a  charming  house  in 
town,  ditto  in  the  country,  with  as  many  horses 
as  1  liked  to  keep,  and,  aiMve  all,  the  power  of 
having  my  friends  with  me  whenever  and 
wherever  I  wished.  Meanwhile,  my  little  wife 
remained  just  the  same  as  she  had  been  at  the 
commencement  of  our  married  life,  and  was 
ever  kind  but  ever  cold.  She  seeing  anxious 
to  please  me  in  all  things,  and  tiot  only  con¬ 
sulted  my  wishes,  but  on  every  possible  occa¬ 
sion  apparently  tried  hard  to  anticipate  them. 
We  never  had  even  a  word  of  dissension  either ; 
for  whenever  our  tastes  and  opinions  dillercdon 
any  subject,  she  invariably  insisted  on  yielding 
in  my  favor,  and  obliged  me  to  have  my  own 
way.  But  further  than  this  we  never  got.  I 
never  saw  her  eye  brighten  at  my  approach,  or 
heard  her  voice  take  a  tcndcror  tone  when  she 
addressed  me ;  there  was  no  caress  in  her  man¬ 
ner  towards  me,  and  she  seemed  perfectly  in¬ 
different  as  to  whether  I  was  with  her  or  not. 
Like  two  parallel  lines  we  moved  along,  ever 
together,  but  ever  apart  —  always  near,  but 
never  approximating;  and,  lieyond  knowing 
that  she  bad  the  sweetest  and  most  amiable 
disposition  in  the  world,  1  knew  no  more  of  the 
inner  life  of  thought  and  feeling  of  roy  own 
wife  than  if  she  Imd  been  a  thousand  miles 
away  from  me. 

“  Strangers  yet  ”  we  indeed  were,  even  after 
having  bera  a  year  together ;  but  how  complete¬ 


ly  so,  the  relation  of  a  little  incident,  which 
occurred  at  this  period,  will  best  show.  I  had 
occasion  to  go  up  to  town  on  business,  for  a 
week,  one  time  ;  and  on  the  day  of  my  depart¬ 
ure,  after  having  sh.akcn  hands  with  the  old 
lady  and  Mrs.  Wynne,  who  was  then  staying 
with  us,  I  was  just  taking  my  wife’s  hand  als^ 
when  Alice  called  out :  ’ 

“O  Charley  I  I’m  really  ashamed  of  yon  I  to 
think  of  bidding  your  wife  good-by  for  a  whole 
week  in  that  cold  fashion  !  Give  her  a  partin*' 
kiss,  sir,  or  I  shall  never  think  well  of  you 
again  as  long  os  I  live.” 

1  must  confess  that  I  felt  myself  growing 
most  uncomfortably  red  when  my  cousin  said 
this;  but  1  at  once  bent  my  head  to  act  upon  her 
suggestion,  and  would  have  given  thu  kiss,  bad 
not  my  wife  divined  my  intention  and  coldly 
turned  her  cheek  to  me.  Now  I  am  sure  that, 
had  she  known  what  it  would  cost  me,  she 
would  not  have  given  me  this  rebnff,  for  she 
was  kindness  itself ;  but  as  it  was,  so  deeply  was 
I  hurt  and  wounded  by  it,  that  I  swear  I  never 
felt  a  keener  or  sharper  pang,  even  when  the 
Russians  amused  themselves  by  peppering  me 
in  the  Crimea. 

"  Dans  I’ainour  il  y  a  toujours  I’un  qui  liaise 
et  I’un  ^ui  tend  la  joue,”  says  a  French  writer, 
and  he  IS  quite  right;  no  two  people  arc  ever 
equally  fond  of  each  ot'ncr  —  there  must  always  be 
an  excess  of  affection  on  one  side  or  the  other. 
But  I  think  the  remark  might  be  supplemented 
by  saying  that  no  two  marrUd  people  ever  con¬ 
tinued  very  long  equally  indill'ercnt  to  each 
other  cither  —  the  feeling  being  certain,  in  oue 
of  the  parties,  eventually  to  change  into  love  or 
hatred.  As  a  case  in  point ;  I'or  some  time  I 
used  to  think  that  our  indifference  was  perfectly 
well  matched ;  but  after  a  while,  when  the  gloss 
of  novelty  wore  off  the  feeling  of  delight  with 
which  I  entered  on  my  fair  possessions,!  used  to 
wonder,  though  by  no  means  of  an  introspeetivu 
habit,  or  given  to  self-analysis,  why  it  was  that 
I  was  not  happier;  why  I  experienced  such  a 
feeling  of  dissatisfoctionat  every  thing ;  and  why 
1  felt  os  though  I  were  hungry  and  thirsty,  nay, 
starving,  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  and  when  I  had 
apparently  all  that  heart  could  desire.  But  as 
time  wore  on,  and  I  found  myself  trembling  at 
the  sound  of  a  certain  Imht  footfall,  and  blush¬ 
ing  like  a  school  Imy  if  by  chance  my  hand 
came  in  contact  with  a  certain  small  white  one, 
say  in  assisting  its  owner  in  or  out  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  &c.,  I  at  last  awoke  to  the  startling  and 
painfril  conviction  that  I  was  deeply,  irrevocably, 
pauionateljf  in  love  with  my  owu  wife.  I  have 
used  the  words  “  startling  and  painful,”  because 
I  bad  never  previously  experienced  a  stronger 
affection  for  any  thing  feminine  than  that  with 
which  my  favorite  marc  had  inspired  me,  and 
because  1  was  so  bitterly  conscious  of  my  wife’s 
inditfercnce.  Indeed,  as  I  was  thus  fully  jier- 
suaded  of  her  coldness,  and  too  proud  to  lieg  for 
her  love,  this  state  of  thiugs  might  have  gone 
on  forever,  had  not  an  event  at  length  occurred 
which  not  only  interrupted  the  even  tenor  of 
our  way,  but  at  once  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs ;  and  it  hap]>cncd  in  this  wise :  Une 
day,  while  out  riding,  I  was  thrown  from  my 
horse,  and  so  severely  hurt  that  my  recovery 
was  very  slow  indeed;  to  slow  that,  os  I  had  nut 
been  in  good  health  previously,  the  doctors  be¬ 
gan  to  fear  the  worst,  and  at  last  informed  me 
that  if  I  wished  my  days  to  be  long  in  the  land, 
I  must  go  to  a  milder  climate  before  the  winter 
set  in.  I  shall  never  forget  my  sensations  when 
these  tidings  were  communicated  to  me.  Like 
Hezekiah  of  old,  1  turned  my  face  to  the  wall, 
and  mourned  sore ;  fur  I  knew,  of  course,  that 
thers  was  no  chance  of  my  wife  accompanying 
me,  and  the  thought  of  leaving  her  was  worse 
than  death  to  me.  You  sue  1  was  under  no 
misconception  regarding  my  feelings  then ;  by 
that  time  I  was  only  too  hilly  aware  that  for 
me  the  world  was  but  divided  into  two  parts : 
where  she  was,  and  that  dreary  waste  where  she 
was  not. 

For  some  time  after  the  fiat  had  gone  forth 
for  mu  I  lay  on  the  couch  in  my  sanctum,  as  it 
were,  stunned  and  speechless  from  grief ;  _  but  I 
was  at  last  aroused  from  tlie  painful  reverie  into 
which  1  bad  fallen  by  hearing  some  one  enter 
the  room ;  and  on  turning  round  and  looking 
up,  I  saw  my  wife  bciid'ng  over  me. 

“  Good  heavens,  Leslie  I  ”  I  exclaimed  invol¬ 
untarily,  “you  here!  Do  you  know,  for  a 
moment  I  fancied  I  must  have  been  dreaming.” 

She  looked  nt  me  scarcbiiigly  for  a  few  sec¬ 
onds,  and  then  said  t oftly,  — 

“  I  am  so  sorry  to  hear  you  are  not  get¬ 
ting  better,  and  the  doctor  says  you  must  go 
abroad !  ” 

“  Yes ;  it  appears  I  have  only  the  alternative 
of  going  away  for  a  time  or  forever.”^ 

“  And  whom  should  you  like  to  go  with  you?  ” 
she  asked. 

“  Oh,  1  sliall  take  Johnson,  of  course,”  I  re¬ 
plied. 

“  But  you  will  be  lonely,  will  you  not !  ”  _ 

“Perhaps;  but  I  am  accustomed  to  being 
lonely,  'rhere’s  such  a  thing  as  being  alone  in 
a  crowd,  you  know,  Lcalie,”  I  added,  sadly ; 
“  and  I’ve  felt  what  it  is.” 

She  hesi'ated  a  second,  and  then  said  timidly, — 

“H  you  think  ycu  will  be  lonely  with  no 
one  but  Johnson,  and  would  like  me  to  go 
with  you,  I  will  do  so.” 

It  was  the  old  story;  I  know  it  quite  well. 
She  was  as  willing  to  practice  selMeniaj  in 
gnat  things  as  ?u  small ;  but  I  was  determined 
to  ^  firm  on  this  occasion,  and  resist  the  sweet 
temptation  of  letting  her  come  with  me  against 
her  will.  So  1  answered  promptly  and  decid 
edly,— 
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“Not  for  the  world.” 

And  before  I  had  time  to  explain  my_  reasons, 
as  I  had  intended  doing,  she  had  quitted  the 
room,  and  I  was  once  more  loft  alone  with  tny 
aad  thoughts. 

Well,  the  day  came  round  only  too  quickly 
on  which  1  was  to  bid  adieu  to  my  home  and  all 
that  was  dear.-at  to  me  on  earth ;  and  when 
I  saw  the  carriage  drive  up  in  which  I 
was  to  go  to  Southampton  —  I  was  too  ill  to 
travd  by  rail  —  I  felt  almost  broken-hearted  ; 
for  a  terrible  pnwentiment  had  seized  me  that  1 
was  about  to  look  upon  my  with  for  the  last 
time.  She  was  alone  in  the  library  when  I 
went  to  bid  her  good-by,  and  I  remarked  that 
she  looked  paler  than  usual,  and  as  if  she  had 
been  weeping :  I  therefore  ventured  to  draw  her 
towards  me,  and  as  I  bent  over  her  1  said, 
earnestly,  — 

“  Leslie,  my  wife,  I  may  never  see  yon  again  ; 
have  some  pity,  and  do  not  turn  away  thit 
time." 

She  did  not  turn  away ;  and,  for  the  first  time 
in  my  life  I  pressed  my  lips  to  hers.  But 
directly  afterwards,  being  afraid  to  trust  myself 
to  say  more  lest  I  should  break  down  altogether, 
I  left  the  room;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more  I 
was  driving  down  the  avenue,  weak  and  ill  in 
body,  and  with  such  despair  in  my  heart  that  I 
did  not  care  what  became  of  me. 

It  was  a  singularly  sweet  day ;  the  sky  was 
blue  and  smiling,  all  nature  seemed  to  rejoiee, 
and  the  scenes  through  which  I  passed  were 
beautiful  exceedingly.  But  wliat  aid  it  matter 
to  me!  For  me  the  world  was  fair  in  v.in. 
I  could  not  divest  myself  of  the  idea  that  my 
end  was  tmproacliing ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul,  I  asked  myself  why  I  was  not  suffered 
to  die  in  peace  at  home,  instead  of  being  sent 
forth  to  jH'rish,  alone  and  deserted,  in  a  foreign 
laud?  Meanwhile,  on  I  went,  until,  after  a 
very  tedious  journey,  I  at  length  arrived 
at  Southampton.  When  I  got  there  I  was 
obliged  to  go  to  an  hotel,  as  the  vessel  was  not 
to  start  for  some  hours ;  but  directly  I  entered 
the  room  which  had  been  engaged  for  me,  I 
started  back,  thinking  1  had  made  some  mistake, 
for  I  saw  that  it  was  already  occupied  by  a  lady, 
who  was  standing  in  the  window.  She  turn^ 
round,  however,  as  soon  as  she  heard  me  com¬ 
ing  in,  and,  in  doing  so,  disclosed  to  my  almost 
unliclieving  gaze,  the  features  of  —  my  wife. 

“  I  could  not  let  you  go  alone  1  ’’  she  said,  as 
she  advanced  to  meet  me ;  “  so  you  must  let  me 
go  with  you.  1  waited  to  the  lost,  thinking  you 
might  retract  and  ask  me ;  but  as  you  did  not 
do  so  1  came  down  by  rail,  and  arrived  half  an 
hour  ago ;  and  now  my  place  is  taken,  and  my 
maid  is  here,  and  every  thing  is  ready;  and  — 
aad  —  it’s  too  late  to  demur  now,  for  I’m 
deterinlned  to  go,  even  though  you  may  not 
like  it.” 

“  Like  it  I "  I  exclaimed  fervently ;  “  O 

Leslie !  ”  but  then  fearing  if  I  said  too  much  I 
might  frighten  her  back  into  her  former  cold¬ 
ness,  I  chicked  myself  abruptly,  and  proceeded 
to  tell  her  that  1  really  could  not  accept  such  a 
sueriticu  at  her  hands ;  that  I  knew  she  was 
coming  against  her  will,  and  that  that  thought 
would  make  mo  miserable,  &c.  &c.  But  she  com¬ 
bated  all  my  arguments,  and  overruled  all  my 
objections,  and  in  the  end  she  had  her  way. 
When  1  sailed  I  did  not  go  forth  alone;  my 
wife  was  with  me. 

That  evening  I  was  too  mueh  overcome  by 
the  combined  effects  of  fatigue  and  excitement 
to  leave  my  berth ;  but  the  next  morning  as  I 
lay  on  the  d'oek,  with  Leslie  seated  close  oesidc 
me,  and  felt  the  vessel  bounding  over  the  glad, 
bright  waters,  the  sensations  I  experienced  were 
pleasant  beyond  dtscription.  The  ozone  in  the 
air  was  so  exhilarating  that  I  felt  better  with 
every  breath  I  drew;  and  besides  that,  there 
was  such  a  glory  of  sunshine  abroad  that  it  fell 
on  the  blue  waves  with  a  sort  of  dazzling  sheen  — 
lighting  up  both  sea  and  sky  with  an  intensity 
of  radiance  that  1  never  saw  equalled,  and  ren¬ 
dering  the  elastic  atmosphere  so  sparkling  and 
brilliant  that  the  mere  fact  of  existence  under 
such  circiimstanets  was  a  pleasure  in  itself, 
'riicn,  too,  there  was  the  charm  of  being  alone 
with  her;  at  home  she  always  seemed  in  a 
crowd ;  but  now  we  two  were  isolated,  so  to 
stK'.ak,  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  sailing  over 
the  wide  ocean  together,  away  and  away,  and  she 
Wits  so  eonstiintly  by  my  side  that  I  could  gaze 
a'l  day  long  into  tha't  sweet  face  which  had  for 
many  montiui  putt  become  the  one  loco  in  all  the 
world  for  me. 

Ilmice  at  tliis  period,  if  1  was  not  altogether 
happy,  I  at  least  enjoyed  tranquillity  and  peace. 
l!ut  1  (li.l  not  get  Well.  On  the  contrary,  I 
grew  griuliiiilly  so  much  weaker,  that  at  last  I 
w.as  unable  to  walk  without  help,  and  1  could 
see  that  others  besides  myself  were  of  opinion 
that  my  race  was  nearly  run.  Thus  time  went 
on,  until  we  luttl  ticarl  v  reached  our  destination  ; 
but  the  very  night  lielore  our  ex})ectcd  arrival  I 
wiw  suddenly  awoke  from  my  sleep  by  hearing 
a  terrible  commotion  on  tleck ;  and  a  few 
moments  afterwards  Leslie  rushed  into  my  cabin, 
exclaiming  breathlessly,  “O  Charley!” — it 
was  the  first  time  she  hod  ever  called  me  so  — 
“  the  ship  has  sprun;^  a  leak  and  is  sinking 
fast,  and  they  are  nil  making  for  the  lK>ats  I 
For  God’s  sake  get  up  os  lost  as  you  can,  or  we 
shall  be  too  late  I  ” 

Alas  I  she  mighiaswcllbaveasked  ablindman 
to  see,  .os  me  to  hasten.  I  tried  to  do  so,  of  course ; 
but  it  was  nil  in  vain.  My  servant  was  not  to 
bo  se-on  anywhere,  and'tlR're  was  no  one  at  hand 
to  help  me,  aiiuve  qni  mul  being  the  order  of  the 
night ;  and  having  only  the  very  small  assistance 
which  poor  Leslie  could  render  me,  so  many  pre¬ 


cious  moments  were  wasted,  thatbv  the  time  I  had 
succeeded  in  crawling  up  on  deck  all  the  boats 
had  put  off  except  one,  which  they  said  was  too 
full  to  admit  of  their  taking  any  more  in  her. 
However,  as  Leslie  was  a  woman,  and  a  very 
light  weight,  I  knew  they  would  not  refuse  her, 
if  she  persisted  and  consented  to  go  alone ;  so 
I  implored  her  to  ro  and  leave  me  to  my  &te, 
and  try  and  save  herself ;  but  instead  of  com¬ 
plying  she  turned  to  me  with  a  look  in  her 
white  face  which  I  shall  never  forget  to  my 
dying  day,  and  said,  “  No ;  nothing  could  induce 
me.  If  you  must  die,  I  will  die  with  you. 
You  are  my  husband  —  in  life  or  in  death  I  will 
never  leave  you  again  1 " 

Oh  strange  union  of  two  hearts  so  long  divid¬ 
ed  I  Oh  strange  destiny,  only  to  lift  the  veil 
from  those  hearts  when  life  was  over,  and  the 
surging  sea  yawning  to  engulf  them  1 

'rhese  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  through 
my  mind  as  she  spoke,  for  there  was  that  in  her 
voice  and  manner  which  even  in  those  dread 
moments  filled  me  with  wild,  unutterable  rap¬ 
ture.  And  when  I  put  my  anu  round  her  and 
drew  her  closer  to  me — I  had  sunk  exhausted 
on  my  sofa,  which  still  remained  on  deck, 
and  she  was  kneeling  beside  me  —  and  looked 
into  her  fitce,  dim  as  the  light  was,  1  read  such 
a  revelation  there,  that  for  an  instent  I  felt  as 
if  heaven  bad  been  suddenly  opened  to  me,  and 
I  gasped  rather  than  said,  "O  Leslie  1  ray 
love,  my  dearest  I  is  it — oh,  is  it  true?  have 
you  at  fast  learned  to  care  for  me  ?  ” 

“  Care  for  you  1  ”  she  repeated ;  “  that  is  not 
the  word.  I  —  I  —  but  1  need  not  mind  tell¬ 
ing  you  all  now.  My  husband,  I  tove  you  — 
have  long  loved  you  with  my  whole  heart ;  but 
because  1  knew  you  did  not  care  for  me  1  was 
too  proud  to  let  you  sec  it,  or  ”  — 

“0  my  darling!”  I  cried  in  despair; 
“  Why  did  you  not  tell  me  this  before  t  and  how 
could  you  M  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  it  is 
love  for  yon,  or  rather  the  fear  of  never  being 
able  to  win  yours,  which  has  been  killing  me? 
And  now  it  is  all  too  late  —  too  late !  ” 

I  folded  her  to  mv  heart  as  I  spoke ;  and  so 
absorbed  in  each  otKer  had  we  berorac,  that  for 
some  time  we  did  not  perceive  that  we  wore  now 
quite  alone  on  the  deserted  wreck,  round  which 
an  ominous  silence  rcigntxl,  for  the  last  boat  had 
departed,  and  the  fog  was  so  thick  that  it  was 
out  of  sight  as  well  as  hearing.  Indeed,  it  was 
owing  to  the  denseness  of  the  fog,  and  the  fact 
that  the  helmsman  could  not  see  where  he  was 
going,  that  by  a  strange  coincidence,  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  accident,  the  vessel  ran 
upon  a  sort  of  sandliank,  where  the  bow  stuck 
fast  and  remained  immovable,  while  the  rest 
filled  and  sank.  To  the  bow  we  climbed,  and 
though  there  was  very  little  of  it  out  of  the 
water,  there  was  yet  sufficient  for  us  to  cling  to, 
and  thus  enable  us  to  keep  our  heads  and 
shoulders  above  it.  But  it  was  both  a  painful 
and  awfiil  position,  for  every  nerve  was  strained, 
and  we  expected  that  each  moment  would  be 
our  last ;  nevertheless,  we  were  obliged  to  rcm.tin 
in  it  during  all  the  long  hours  of  that  never-to- 
be-forgotten  night  —  a  night  apparently  so  in¬ 
terminable  that  ages  of  time  seemed  to  have 
passed  over  us  ere  it  ended. 

However,  when  the  nioming  dawned,  a  joy¬ 
ful  surprise  awaited  us.  By  some  miscalcula¬ 
tion —  a  most  fortunate  one  for  us — wo  had 
been  much  nearer  land  when  the  accident  occur¬ 
red  than  was  thought ;  so  near  indeed  that  the 
people  on  shore  could  distinctly  sec  the  sub¬ 
merged  wreck  with  their  glasses;  and  as  they 
did  so  as  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  and  immedi¬ 
ately  sent  over  a  boat  for  us,  it  thus  came  to 
pass  that  after  all  our  pains  and  perils  we  got 
safe  to  land  at  last. 

Once  wo  got  there,  all  was  well ;  and  before 
long,  the  danger  through  which  we  had  pa.ssed, 
and  the  night  of  terror  we  hail  spent,  seeminl 
only  like  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  we  awoke 
to  n  delicious  sense  of  peace  and  reixise.  I  soon 
begun  to  feel  better  too.  The  secret  sorrow 
which  had  been  eating  ray  heart  away  having 
been  removed,  mv  bodily  health  improved  rap¬ 
idly,  and  in  time  1  became  quite  myself  again. 
Meanwhile,  my  wife’s  delight  at  my  recovery 
was  literally  boundless;  and  as  she  had  also 
the  discovery  of  my  love  for  her  to  rejoice  over, 
the  joy-bells  rang  out  such  constant  and  merry 
peals  m  both  our  hearts  at  this  period,  that  for 
some  time  I  do  believe  neither  of  us  had  a  wish 
ungratitied. 

Oh  1  what  pleasant  days  we  spent  together 
then,  and  what  a  bright  world  we  lived  ini 
What  long  walks  we  had,  too,  when  I  became 
equal  to  so  ranch  exertion ;  and  what  endless 
talks  about  the  birth  and  growth  of  that  fueling 
which  had  sprung  up  so  mysteriously  in  the 
breast  of  each,  unknown  to  the  other,  and  which 
was  now  shedding  such  sweet  influence  over  our 
lives  that  earth  appeort'd  suddenly  transformed 
into  a  fairer  place,  and  no  clement  seemed  want¬ 
ing  to  render  our  happiness  perfect  I 

Never  was  there  a  more  prosaic  or  less  ro- 
iriaiitic  fellow  tlian  I  had  lieen  previously  ;  but 
every  man  hiu  his  day  —  that  day  which  comes 
no  ntore  than  once  to  any  of  us  —  and  this  was 
mine,  wherein  1  was  enabled  to  enjoy  life  and  its 
pleasures  with  such  a  keenaudsup'.ir.tdilcd  zest, 
that  it  appeared  as  though  1  lia<i  all  at  once 
acquired  a  new  senseby  meansof  which  the  others 
Were  quickened  ani  zutensilied.  But  then,  in 
addition  to  our  new.found  treasiiix-,  there  was 
mnch-iii  our  jiusition  and  surroundings  to  make 
us  feel  unconiraonly  jolly  at  this  juncture  also. 
''For  its  I  always  maintain  that  love  in  a  large 
handsoiiiu  house  is  a  far  pleasanter  sort  of  tliiiig 
than  love  in  a  cottage,  so  am  I  likewise  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  happiness  is  doubly  happiness  when 


experienced  beneath  cloudless  skies,  and  in  surh 


rich  and  glowing  scenes  as  those  amid  which  j 
we  then  found  ourselves.  We  had  .'iiipie  : 
means ;  we  were  comparatively  young ;  life  ex¬ 
tended  in  a  long  vista  far  and  fair  before  ns ; 
wc  had  pitched  our  tent  in  a  most  lovely  spot ; 
and  above  all,  we  were  enjoying  such  a  perfect 
climate  that  I  have  really  seen  days  there  when, 
so  to  speak,  abstractions  seemed  to  become  sen¬ 
suous,  and  thoughts  so  palpable  and  tan^ble,  as 
it  were,  that  I  almost  fancied  I  conld  sec  into  the 
very  heart  of  things,  and  hear  the  voice  of  Nature 
as  she  chanted  her  low,  soft  hymn.  And  when 
the  beauty  of  surrounding  objects,  from  being 
seen  with  such  marvellous  clearness  and  dis¬ 
tinctness,  affected  me  so  powerfully,  and  all 
around,  above,  and  beneath,  was  pervaded  by 
such  a  subtle  charm,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  only 
existed  before,  and  was  now  tivinq  for  the  first 
time  and  in  the  fullest  acceptation  of  that  word. 

But  such  a  state  of  things  did  not  last,  of 
course.  Long  licfore  ray  cure  was  perfected,  I 
one  day  received  a  letter  from  England,  which 
contained  such  disastrous  tidings,  that  for  some 
time  1  could  hardly  realize  the  extent  of  the 
misfortune  whieh  had  befallen  us.  It  was  from 
my  man  of  business,  who  informed  me  that  we 
not  only  had  been  living  too  fast,  but  that  the 
AustnJian  firm,  in  which  most  of  my  wife’s 
money  was  invested,  having  failed,  we  were 
consequently  reduced  from  atllucnee  to  compar¬ 
ative  ^verty !  This  was  a  sad  blow  to  me,  I 
must  confess ;  but  indeed  it  was  chiefly  on  Les¬ 
lie’s  account  that  I  felt  it  to  be  so.  1  could  not 
bear  to  think  that  she  should  l>e  deprived  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  she  was  accus¬ 
tomed  ;  and  what  added  poignancy  to  my  distress 
of  miud  was,  that  1  food  at  least  been  partly  in¬ 
strumental  in  bringing  about  her  ruin.  But 
when  she  looked  up  smiling  into  my  face,  and 
assured  me  both  with  tongue  and  eyes,  that  so 
long  as  we  were  left  together  nothing  could 
seem  an  evil  to  her,  I  took  comfort ;  and,  though 
I  still  suffered  horribly  from  the  thought  that 
this  calamity  might  have  been  averted  had  1 
been  at  the  trouble  of  investigating  into  the 
state  of  affairs,  for  her  sake  I  hid  my  trouble  tor 
away  out  of  sight ;  and,  with  every  appearance 
of  cheerfulni'ss,  ret  about  making  plans  for  the 
future,  and  regarding  the  very  diderent  life  we 
should  have  to  lead  when  we  returned  home. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this  crash  obliged  us 
at  once  to  hasten  back  to  England.  And  it  al¬ 
so  almost  goes  without  saying,  that  when  wc 
got  there  1  took  care  to  chaff  my  cousin  about 
having  inveigled  me  into  marrying  for  a  fortune 
whieh,  like  tairy  money,  had  crumbled  into 
nothingness  in  my  grasp.  She  said  it  was  very 
strange,  and  admitted  tfiat  it  was  most  provok¬ 
ing —  but  /  knew  it  was  all  “kliismet.”  I 
hi^  married  for  dross  and  lost  it ;  but  I  found 
in  its  stead  the  pure  gold  of  atleetion,  and  in 
the  unspi'akablc  happiness  whieh  it  brought  me, 

1  was  enabled  to  look  upon  my  loss  os  a  gain, 
and  to  bless  the  fate  which  had  given  me  my 
little  wife,  even  though  she  wtu  not  an  heiress. 


ON  THE  PYURIIUS  AND  HECUBA  IN 
“HAMLET.” 


had  too  much  of  it ;  he  was  not  wanting  in 
scholarship,  for  his  Greek  was,  probably,  better 
than  Johnson’s.  Yet  there  are  two  lines  in  the 
following  extract  (the  one  he  published),  which 
convict  him  of  cither  inferior  learning  or  a  min¬ 
imum  amount  of  acumen  ;  unless,  indeed,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  what  is  not  improbable,  that  he  snspeett  d 
more  than  he  cared  to  divul^  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  lines  run  thus ;  and  with  those  which 
I  have  italicized  a  great  deal  is  connected. 

JBmmas.  So  I  escapt  tbe’flirlous  nrrtaoa  wralli. 

Who  tbea  ran.to  tbe  pallaee  uf  the  King, 

And  at  Jovt'a  altar  Snding  PrlamoL 
About  whiiae  withered  neck  hunf  Ueeubs, 

Foldlnf  hia  band  in  ben,  and  Juyntly  both 
Beabng  tbeir  breasts  and  fUlinz  to  tbe  ground. 

He  with  his  Ikulcions  point  raisde  up  at  once  ; 

And  with  Megeraa  eyes  stared  in  their  bee. 

Threatening  a  thousand  deaths  at  every  glance. 

To  whom  the  aged  king  thus  tianbling  apoke,  Ae. 

Not  moved  at  all  but  smiling  at  bis  teates. 

This  batcher,  whilst  his  hands  weie  yet  held  up. 
Treading  upon  bis  breast,  stroke  off  his  lianda. 
lliDO.  0  end,  Alneas,  1  can  hear  no  more. 

.£«  Eas.  At  isAtcA  Ihefrataiekt  queen  leapt  <M  hii/aee. 
And  on  git  eyeUdt  hanginq  bv  the  naylet, 

A  little  while  pmlongM  her  husband's  line : 

At  hut  tbe  soiildiers  I'Uld  her  by  the  bceles. 

And  swung  her  howling  In  tiie  emptle  ayre. 

I  say  that  with  the  lines  italicized  a  great 
deal  is  connected.  They  are  now  known  to 
be  Marlowe’s;  in  whose  works,  as  edited  by 
Dyce,  the  full  text  of  the  play  entitled  ‘  Dido, 
Queen  of  Carthage,’  was  published  about  forty 
years  ago.  It  docs  not  give  us  the  speech  by 
wliich  Hamlet  tries  the  players;  and  so  far 
Steevens  was  right :  but,  though  founded  on  the 
whole  upon  the  second  book  of  the  jEiieid,  it 
points  to  something  beyond ;  to  a  composition 
(probably  a  play)  wherein  the  character  of 
Hecuba  was  exhibited  in  a  manner  ditlerent 
from  Yirgil’s,  but  not  incapable  of  being  mixed 
up,  or  combined  with  it.  In  short,  it  gives  us 
the  attack  upon  the  eyes  of  somebody.  But  no 
such  attack  is  found  m  the  Ailncid.  Nor  was 
Pvrrhua  ever  so  attacked.  There  was  an  enemy 
whom  Hecuba,  though  in  the  very  abvss  of 
distress  and  despair,  contrived  to  deprive  of 
sight,  because  he  had  murdered  her  son  Foly- 
donis.  This  was  Polymnestor ;  and  the  play 
in  which  the  blinding  is  described  is  the  ‘  Hecu¬ 
ba’  of  Euripides.  Before,  then,  the  date  of 
Marlowe’s  ‘  Queen  of  Carthage,’  and  before 
Shakspearc’s  ‘  Hamlet,'  it  seems  that  the  ‘  Hec¬ 
uba  ’  of  Euripides  had  been  known  to  the  play¬ 
ers  of  Shakspearc’s  time. 

This,  by  itself,  b  a  small  fact.  But  when  we 
remember  that  thb  same  play  gives  us  the  Ghost 
of  Polydonis,  who,  in  the  opening  scene,  ap¬ 
pears  before  the  audience,  before  he  b  seen  by 
Hecuba,  with  the  special  object  (for  which  he 
b  allowed  a  short  furlough  from  the  realm  of 
the  dead)  of  revealing  a  murder  and  naming 
the  murderer;  and  when  (having  done  this)  we 
compare  him  with  the  Ghost  of  Hamlet’s  lather, 
we  cannot  but  suspect  that  the  Greek  ghost 
suggested  the  Danish  one. 

It  b  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  Shak- 
speare’s  ghost  is,  in  no  respect,  a  part  of  the 
original  story  as  wc  find  it  in  Saxo.  In  Saxo 
there  b  neither  doubt  nor  mystery :  in  other 
words,  no  ghost  was  needed  to  reveal  what  every 
man  in  Denmark  knew,  viz.,  that  the  usurping 
uncle  was  the  murderer  of  hb  brother. 


DT  B.  O.  LATUAX. 


IT  b  scarcely  necessary  to  make  more  than 
an  allusion  to  these  two  names  as  they  occur 
iu  Shakspearc.  They  are  found  in  “  Hamlet ;  ” 
but  they  arc  not  found  in  the  l>ody  of  the  play. 
They  belong  to  the  play  within  the  play,  or  the 
play  by  which  Hamlet  •'  catches  the  conscience 
of  the  King”  by  enacting  a  poisoning  scene. 
But  they  do  nut  belong,  actually  and  directly, 
eveu  to  thb.  They  bang  upon  it  as  an  appen¬ 
dage,  even  as  the  bccundary  play  hangs  upon 
the  main  drama.  Hamlet  tests  the  skill  of  the 
actors  by  a  speech,  which  he  nquires  them  to 
deliver  before  him,  partly  us  a  n-hearsal,  partly 
as  a  trial,  jnirtly  us  a  lesson.  This,  os  we  learn 
from  the  text,  is  taken  lium  a  drama  which  has 
evidently  been  acted  some  .-hort  time  previously, 
and  which  has  becu  less  successful  than  it  de¬ 
served  to  be.  It  hod  excellent  qualities ;  but  it 
was  “  caviare  to  the  general.”  It  contained  a 
speech  made  before  the  Queen  uf  Carthage,  in 
which  was  described  the  death  of  Priam,  at  the 
hand  of  Pyrrhus;  along  with  the  dbtress  and 
despair  of  hb  wife  Hecuba  —  soon  destined  to 
become  a  widow. 

Although  it  b  Priam  who  b  killed,  and  Pyr¬ 
rhus  who  kills  him,  the  main  interest  lies  with 
Hecuba.  We  know,  at  once,  where  all  these 
names  are  to  be  found,  and  with  them  the  situa¬ 
tion,  i.c.,  the  death  of  Priam  at  the  sack  of  Troy, 
when  Hecuba  dbsuade>8  him  from  fighting,  as 
told  in  the  second  book  of  the  .£ueid.  Thb 
suuplies  the  main  features  of  the  situation  so 
re^ily  that  the  ]>oints  wherein  there  is  adill'er- 
cnce  have  lieen  overlooked.  But  there  b  more 
than  has  been  generally  recognized  which  the 
.lEiieid  fails  to  supply.  For  this  we  must  look 
to  the  play  from  which  the  speech  b  supposed  to 
have  been  taken ;  the  play  which  gives  ns  the 
account  given  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage. 

The  liistory  of  this  is  curious.  Capdl  knew 
that  a  drama  with  that  name  had  bwn  acted, 
and  told  Alalone  os  mueh.  Steevens  had  seen 
it,  but  only  gave  an  extract  to  show  that  the 
speech  about  Pyrrhus  and  Hecuba  never  luime 
out  uf  it.  There  was  somctliiug  in  if,  like  some¬ 
thing  in  Shakspeare;  but  that  was  all.  The 
sjK“cch  was  ShaksiK'are’s.  He  gave  an  cxtr;u:t  to 
prove  thb,  and,  probably,  thought  hehadsufli- 
ciciiMy  jiuc  down  his  rival  cumnii  ntators;  but 
the  only  person  disparagixl  was  himself.  He 
was  not  wanting  in  shrewdness,  —  in  fact,  he 


Facts  in  Human  Life.  —  There  are  al>out 
3,064  languages  sixiken  in  the  world,  and  its 
inhabitants  iirofess  more  than  1,000  ditlerent 
religions.  'The  number  of  men  b  about  equal 
to  the  number  of  women.  The  average  of  hu¬ 
man  life  is  about  tbirty-three  years.  One-quar¬ 
ter  die  previous  to  the  age  of  seven  years,  one- 
half  licfore  reaching  seventeen,  and  those  who 
pass  this  age  enjoy  a  felicity  refuscsl  to  one-half 
of  the  human  species.  To  every  1,000  persons 
only  one  reaches  one  hundred  years  of  life ;  to 
every  one  hundred,  only  six  reach  the  age  of 
si.xty-five ;  and  nut  more  than  one  in  five  hun¬ 
dred  live's  to  eighty  years  of  age.  There  are  on 
earth  1 ,000,000,000  inhahitants,  and  of  these  33,- 
333,333  die  every  year,  91,824  every  day,  3,730 
every  hour,  and  sixty  every  minute,  or  one 
every  second.  The  married  are  longer  lived 
than  the  single,  and  above  all  those  who  observe 
a  sober  and  industrious  conduct.  Tall  men  live 
longer  than  short  ones.  Women  have  more 
chances  of  life  in  their  favor  previous  to  their 
being  fifty  years  of  age  than  men  have,  but  few¬ 
er  afterwanls.  The  uumlx.'r  of  marriages  b  in 
the  proportion  of  seveuty-five  to  every  1,000  in¬ 
dividuals.  Marriages  are  more  frequent  after 
the  equinoxes,  that  b,  during  the  months  of 
June  and  December.  Tho.se  bom  iu  the  spring 
are  generally  more  ruhust  than  others.  Births 
and  deaths  are  more  frequent  by  night  than  by 
day.  The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arras  b  calculated  at  oue-fourtli  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 


A  VALUABLE  relic  of  antiquity  has,  savs  the 
Levant  llerahl,  lately  been  discovered  m  the 
grounds  of  the  Russian  pilgrims’  monastery 
outside  the  walls  of  Jerusaleu!.  It  b  a  monolith 
cut  out  of  a  single  block  and  only  half  complete. 
From  a  description  in  the  hbtory  of  Flavius 
Josephus,  it  b  ^-iieved  to  be  a  column  intended 
for  the  di-coration  of  the  ancient  Temple  of  Sol¬ 
omon;  but  that,  as  the  column  split  while  it 
was  being  worked,  it  was  left  untinbhed,  the 
lower  part  of  it  remtiining  in  a  rough  unhewn 
state.  'I'he  monolith,  which  is  about  thirty- 
nine  feet  in  length  l.y  si.x  in  diameter,  will  cer¬ 
tainly  prove  an  object  of  keen  interest  to  arch- 
icologists ;  and  it  is  to  l>e  hoped  that  it  will  be 
retained  in  a  place  of  sal'ety  —  the  pillage  of  mon¬ 
uments  of  antiquity  iu  the  East  being  now  sys¬ 
tematic. 
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A  MORMON  FAMILY  ON  THEIR  WAY  TO  SALT  LAKE  CITY. 


A  MORMON  AUDIENCE. 

N  a  sketch  of  the  trial  of  the  Mormon  Haw¬ 
kins  at  Salt  Lake,  Geor^  Alfred  Townsend 
thus  daguerreotypes  the  audience  present  on  the 
oecasiun : 

There  stand  the  guilty  fold,  without  the  bar 
of  the  court  (most  of  them  look  as  if  they 
wanted  a  new  razor  and  a  square  meal),  the 
Mormon  rank  and  file.  Grave  and  listening, 
an<l  so  respectful  os  to  irritate  the  prosecuting 
attorneys  very  much  (so  that  they  would  like 
to  make  premeditated  good  lieliavior  a  con¬ 
spiracy  punishable  by  law) ;  these  Mormons, 
could  they  speak  aloud,  would  swell  a  chorus 
profuse  and  unintelligible  as  on  the  eve  of  the 
miraculous  Pentecost — Dane  and  Welshman, 
Nonvegian  and  Finn,  Westphalian  and  Belgian, 
hard,  nasal  Yankee,  and  wide-mouthed  North¬ 
umbrian  — lads  from  the  collieries  of  Newcastle, 
the  purlieus  of  London,  and  the  mills  of  Brad¬ 
ford,  they  look  upon  the  United  States  in  a 
blue  coat  with  a  lead  pencil  in  its  hand  as  if  it 
Were  the  Man  of  Sin,  and  confined  under  the 
B.imc  baldish  sconce  the  peculiarities  of  Guy 
Fawkes  and  Judge  Jeflirevs.  Simple  people  in 
the  main,  who,  with  all  their  regard  to  the  com¬ 
mand  to  increase  and  multiply,  feared  the 
United  States  census-takers  as  partners  in  their 
persecution,  and  cut  down  the  returns  of  their 
population  by  sheer  shyness  from  130,000  to 
86,000  odd.  Docile  people,  os  well,  though  not 
without  the  courage  of  the  poor,  so  that  when 


'  on  iliu  late  occasion  of  the  great  MeilioJ'st  camp- 
meeting  Brigham  said  to  tliem  in  tlie  Talierna- 
cle,  “  1  want  you  tUl  to  go  to  tbij  c.wiip-meet- 
,  ing  and  listen  to  what  is  said  1  ”  they  tilled  it 
I  to  overflowing  every  day;  but  tlie  mourners’ 
I  bench  remained  empty  as  a  lion’s  platter.  Ami 
wli.'H,  on  one  o.  c:v>ion  only,  at  some  harangue 
■  upon  polygamy,  a  mutter  arose  over  that  great 
I  congregation,  Brigham  himself  present,  stood 
up  and  waved  his  finger  and  the  complaint 
!  hushed  to  utter  peace.  People,  also,  who  dance 
and  waltz  between  religious  benedictions,  and 
yet  can  listen  for  hours  in  ardent  delight  to  dry 
di..sertationa  ami  discu.ssions  in  their  Taliema- 
cle,  which  might  make  NaturS  snore  in  her  pro¬ 
cesses.  How  infinite  are  the  possibilities  of  our 
nature  when  we  reflect  that  these  grave,  unre- 
liellious  people,  the  waifs  and  findings  of  all 
lands,  many  of  them  dignified  in  apparel  and 
culture,  and  steadily  ascending  in  tlm  scale  of 
comfort  and  possessions,  hold  still  with  the  te¬ 
nacity  of  a  moral  purpose  to  the  Ioom  and 
spreamng  life  of  polygamy,  preferring  this  fan¬ 
tastic  reproduction  like  the  Mnyan’s  branches 
to  the  straight  and  peaceful  unity  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  family.  I  saw  in  the  court  a  Jew,  lineal 
descendant  of  the  old  patriarchs  whom  these 
Mormons  delight  to  exemplify.  His  dark, 
shining  eyes,  aquiline  beak,  and  wavy  coarse¬ 
ness  of  hair  made  a  strong  contrast  with  those 
Saxon  and  Scandinavian  races,  fair-haired  and 
highly-colored,  around  him.  lie  bad  matched 
down  through  two  thousand  years  of  wandering 


to  ac  -ord  wi  ll  ihe  century  and  Earopc.  And 
these  Eiiro;>ca’.is  had  marched  back  six  thou¬ 
sand  years  to  resume  tiie  civi  izatiou  the  .few 
had  ahaudoued.  What  a  feast  for  skepticism 
is  this!  But  whoever  looked  closely  could  see 
the  end  of  ad  this  near  at  hand,  unless  fanned 
by  iiTitation  to  fanaticism  again.  The  weary 
tiiccs,  long  and  hollow,  told  of  responsibilities 
too  burdensome  and  of  bodies  overtaxed.  The 
bright  lights  which  shine  in  the  face  of  him 
who  submits  to  the  life  and  customs  approved 
by  time  and  wisdom,  were  often  darkened  here. 
From  the  windows  of  the  Court,  the  rolling  or 
serrated  line  of  mountains  enfolding  a  valley 
like  the  lawn  of  paradise,  suggested  far  difier- 
ent  men  and  women,  and  a  life  bounded  by  few¬ 
er  necessities  and  wider  opportunities  for  them 
all ;  a  life  consonant  with  the  literatures  of  till 
these  people,  consonant  with  Christian  art,  and 
promising  a  period  of  rest  between  labor  and 
death. 


A  Nashville  journal  opens  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  lament :  “  Nowhere  else  in  the  Union  is 
there  a  State  that  is  suffering  as  much  as  Ten¬ 
nessee  for  the  want  of  capital,  and  nowhere  on 
this  habitable  globe  is  there  a  finer  section  of 
country  without  the  use  of  it.”  The  Carolinas 
and  Georgia  complain  as  much  as  Tennessee 
of  the  lack  of  capital.  But  there  is  one  thing 
that  the  people  who  want  northern  capital  so 
badly  may  as  well  recollect,  and  that  is  this : 
That  the  high  rate  of  interest  will  not  bring 


money  half  as  fast  as  a  guarantcf.l  protcefion 
of  caj  ital.  To  give  this,  some  change  in  the 
laws  IS  necessary,  no  doubt ;  for  a  very  general 
opinion  prevails  that  a  lender  in  some 'States  is 
very  uncertain  of  hviug  long  enough  to  see  his 
money  again. 


A  Chicago  lover  went  to  visit  bb  girl  one 
evening  recently,  but  for  some  reason,  poe.-ibly 
that  the  fire  had  materially  changed  his  condi¬ 
tion  in  life,  she  received  and  treated  him  coolly. 
He  remained  standing  in  the  parlor  a  few  mo- 
meuts,  but  finally  made  a  movement  toward 
the  door,  remarking  that  “  he  guessed  he’d  go.” 
“  Oh  I  ”  said  she,  starting  from  a  beautiful  con¬ 
dition  of  semi-unconsciousness,  “  Won’t  vou  ta  ke 
a  chair  1  ”  “  Well,  I  don’t  care  if  I  do,’’  was  his 
reply;  and  ho  took  the  chair,  thanking  her  kiiid- 
ly,  and  carried  it  home.  He  says  it  b  a  good 
chair,  made  of  walnut,  with  stufiing,  and  green 
cover — just  what  he  wanted.  But  he  is  down 
on  that  girl,  and  declares  he  wouldn’t  marry 
her — not  if  her  father  owned  a  brewery. 


—  The  acid  in  live-oak  bark  b  tannic ;  the 
live-oak  itself,  when  full  grown,  b  Titanic. 

—  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  somebody  has 
discovered  and  is  secretly  vending  the  long- 
songht-for  elixir  of  life,  which  postpones  death, 
espeoally  from  old  age,  to  an  indefinite  period 
—  the  Hutchinson  fa^y  are  still  singing  to 
delighted  andiencee  down  east 
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Tnu  is  a  lady  of  an  nnnsuallj  adrentn^ 
008  spirit  proriding  amusement  for  tlie  public 
in  Germanj.  She  has  gone  through  a  Timety 
of  characters  in  male  costume  with  eminent 
success,  acting  sueressiTelr  as  groom,  coachman, 
ralet,  4c.,  to  rarious  cmplojers,  giring  perfect 
satisfaction  and  obtaining  ex(-ellcnt  chanurtcra, 
her  mashn  nerer  suspcciing  her  sex.  The  late 
war  roused  nobler  ambitions  within  her.  Pre¬ 
fixing  the  title  “Ton”  to  her  name,  and  don¬ 
ning  the  blue  coat  with  an  iron  cross  upon  it, 
Mias  Bertha  Weiss  made  her  d^mt  as  a  wound¬ 
ed  Prussian  officer.  Passing  through  rarious 
towns  she  enlisted  ercrywhere  the  sympathy  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  receired  her  as  an  hon¬ 
ored  guest,  and  is  said  cren  to  hare  made  some 
havoc  amon^  joung  ladies’  hearts.  Un- 
fortnnatelj  she  was  found  out  just  when  her 
success  was  at  its  highest,  and,  placed  before  a 
tribunal,  she  was  sentcnc^  to  several  months’ 
imprisonment  as  a  punishment  for  her  mascu¬ 
line  aspirations.  So  perfectly  had  she  acted  her 
riUe,  however,  that  up  to  the  moment  when  the 
verdict  was  pronounced  she  found  advocates  in 
the  press  to  defend  her  manhood.  The  impris¬ 
onment  has  not  moderated  the  lady’s  ambition; 
for,  though  only  shortly  released,  she  has  turn¬ 
ed  up  once  more  in  manly  guise  in  the  very  last 
place  where  a  female  would  be  looked  for,  viz., 
u  a  monastery  near  Broslan.  The  prior  d(> 
dares  that  she  came  to  him  with  so  truly  peni¬ 
tential  an  air,  disguising  her  sex  so  admirably, 
that  he  could  not  find  it  jn  his  heart  to  ix-fnse 
her.  She  has  lived  among  the  monks  undis¬ 
covered,  her  noviciate  being  a  severe  one ;  yet 
she  underwent  all  the  rules  of  the  order  with  the 
fortitude  of  an  ascetic  tip  to  the  last  moment. 
Tired,  however,  at  last,  of  the  monotony  of  con¬ 
ventual  life,  she  gave  the  monks  the  slip  after  a 
four  months’  visit,  disdosing  her  sex  only  afler 
her  departure. 


HERE  AND  THERE. 


—  The  girl  of  the  period  —  Dot. 

—  The  coming  man  —  Jack  Frost. 

—  Prefared  creditors  —  those  that  don’t  dun. 

—  Many  plain  young  ladies  live  to  be  pretty 
— old  ones. 

—  A  druggist  is  not  inappropriately  termed 
the  chief  piller  of  sodety. 

—  Gold  has  been  discovered  at  Racine,  and 
Wisconsinians  are  racin’  thither. 

—  “Apartment  houses”  are  those  where 
eveij  floor  shows  a  part  meant  for  a  single 
fiunily. 

— ^A  schoolma’am  is  “  down  npon  ”  disobe¬ 
dient  pupils  because  they  arc  not  to  her 
“  mind.” 

—  Some  of  the  most  rapacious  oflice-hnnten 
are  possibly  qualified  to  fill  a  vacuum,  but  arc 
utterly  nnntt^  to  fill  any  thing  else. 

—A  sick  man  was  told  that  his  wife  wonld 
probably  marry  again.  "All  right,”  said  he, 
“for  there  will  be  one  man  to  lament  my 
death !  ” 

—  Sewing  machines  have  reached  Egypt; 
they  onght  to  run  smoothly  and  noiselessly  in 
that  country,  since  they  can  get  a  Nilcing  at 
any  time. 

—  Smith  has  ventured  to  remark  to  his 
butcher  that  it  is  extraordinary  that  so  mild  an 
animal  ns  a  sheep  should  have  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  pluck. 

—  An  up-town  school  committee  summed  up 
the  results  of  an  examination  by  declaring  to 
the  scholars:  “You  spell’d  good  an’ cipher’d 
fust  rate,  but  yon  ha’n’t  sot  stilt  1  ” 

— A  man  in  Zanesville,  O.,  who  has  buried 
three  wives,  has  their  photographs  in  a  group, 
within  which  his  own  picture  is  the  ccntr.il 
figure,  and  underneath  is  this  touching  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  “  The  Lord  will  provide.” 

—  Somebody  in  New  Jersey  has  discovered  a 
coloring  matter  which  will  make  butter  a  beau¬ 
tiful  yellow.  He  calls  it  “carrotine.”  But  an 
occasional  carrot  in  the  cow’s  feed  would  pro¬ 
duce  the  same  effect  in  the  bntter. 

— An  enthusiastic  African  who  had  “spent 
de  winter  in  Jam.aky  ”  found  it  an  earthly  par¬ 
adise.  He  said  he  could  “  lie  abed,  and  putting 
bis  arms  out  de  windy,  pick  oranges,  pine-ap¬ 
ples,  and  Jamaica  rum  right  off  de  trees.” 

— A  southern  Oregon  paper  thus  criticises 
Joaquin  Miller’s  “  Kit  Carson’s  Ride  ” :  “  Now 
Kit  Carson  wonld  never  imve  attempted  to  run 
a  race  of  forty  miles  with  a  prairie  fire,  even  if 
‘old  Revels’  was  fool  enough  to  advise  him  to 
do  so.  Why,  the  young  squaw  would  have  had 
more  sense  than  that  1  Kit  Carson,  instead  of 
throwing  away  his  weapons  and  stripping  him¬ 
self  naked,  wonld  have  quietly  kindled  a  fire  in 
the  grass,  which  would  have  made  a  safe  track 
for  his  advance  to  the  Ururxis  over  the  burned 
territory  —  the  herd  of  wild  animals  behind 
wonld  have  obliterated  the  trail,  and  the  pursuing 
Indians  would  have  been  thrown  off  the  pur¬ 
suit.  Carson’s  fame  rats  on  his  skill  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  the  vicissitudes  and  exigencies 
of  a  border  life;  and  a  poem,  avowedly  in¬ 
tended  to  perpetuate  it,  should  have  some  inci¬ 
dents  tending  to  illustrate  that  skill  under  try¬ 
ing  circumstances.  Instead  of  this,  Mr.  Miller 
3ias  sacrificed  all  that  was  natural  and  rcason- 
stble  in  the  incident  to  a  desire  to  bum  ‘  Revels’ 
jind  the  squaw  to  death,  nnd  let  Carson  plunge 
naked  in  the  Brazos  with  no  companion  but  a 
blind  and  singed  horse  and  a  milhon  or  so  of 
tialf-roasted  buffaloes. 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


Nov.  8. 

VlXASCIAL. 

Loimox — Consols,  tlK;  U.8.  S-iO's,  1802,  91«;  do.  IWI, 
UH. 

Nsw  ToaK.-U»ld,lUX;U.S.T’s,  1881,  t-IO’s,  1882, 
HIM;  do.  18i>7. 114. 

COUUEBCIAL. 

LrvaarooL.  —  Cotton,  nUUilllna  uplands,  IKd. 

Ksw  Tobk.  — Cotton,  midtIUnit  uplands,  ISHc.;  rsd  wtai- 

„  ter  wtieat,  ll.u  9  l.es. 

CUOAOO.— Spring  Wheat,  $l.i«lt. 

.  Nov.  9. 

Fikakciau 

Loasox.— Consols,  U;  U.S.  S-2«’s,  1881,  SIM;  do.  18n, 

nH. 

XBWToBK.-Uold,  lllK;  U.S.6's,  1881,  lUM;  V20’s, 
18U,  lilX;  do.  1867,  lUM. 

COUMBBCIAL. 

Livbbpool.— Cotton,  middling  uplands,  tXd. 

Kbw  Yobx.—  Cutton,mtddUnr  uplands,  18Ho.;  red  wln- 
tsr  wheat,  Sl.iW  9  1.60, 

Chicaoo.  — Spring  Wheat,  81.19)4. 

Nov.  10. 

FlHAKClAL. 

Lovdox.- Consols.  91;  C.S.  i-29’s,  1862,  91N;  do.  1867, 
91X. 

FxAXKroBT — U.  8.  V26’8,  1882,  96H. 

Kaw  Yobk.— Gold,  111)4;  U..S.6’s,  1881, 116H ;  8-18’s,  1862, 
111)4;  do.  1867.  114. 

COMBBBCIAL. 

Livaarooi.  —  Cotton,  ml  (tiling  uplands,  9Kd. 

Kaw  Yobk.  — Cotton,  inldithng  uplands,  18Hc.;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.64  9  1.64. 

Nov.  11. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loximx.  — Consols,  91)4;  C.8.  5-29’s,  1862,  91H;  do.  1867, 
81H. 

Saw  Toax — Gold,  lllX;  C.  8.  6’s,  1881,  117;  8-29’i. 
1864,  UlM;  do.  1867.  114)4. 

CoMxaaciAL. 

LiTxaroou— Cotton,  middUng  uplands,  9Xd. 

Kaw  Yobk.— Cotton,  middlim;  uplands,  18Xc.:  red  win¬ 
ter  wneat,  fl.64  9  1.64. 

CniCAOO.— Spring  Wheat,  81.44. 

INov.  13. 

Fikaxcial. 

Loxdox.  —  Consob.  91)4;  TJ.  8.  S-20’s,  1862,  91 X;  do. 
1867,  !)4. 

Naw  ToaK.-Uold,  lllX;  U.S.  6\  1881,  1I7X;  8--46’s, 
1864,  lllX;  do.  1867, 1I4X. 

CoMxaaciAL. 

Ltvxbpooi.  —  Cotton,  middUng  uplands,  9Xd. 

Maw  Yobk.— Cotton, middling  uplands,  18Xc.;red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  81.17  9  1-69. 

Cbicaoo.— Spring  Wheat,  81.49X. 

Nov.  14. 

Fixaxcial. 

Loxdox. — Consob,  91  )4 ;  U.  8.  9-29’s,  1862, 91 X ;  do.  1867, 
94X. 

Fbaxevokt.— U.S.  S-29’s,  1862,  96 X. 

Naw  Yobk.— Gold.  IIIX;  U.S.  6’i>.  ISSl,  U7X;  V-26’s, 
1864,  IIIX;  do.  1867,  114X. 

CouxaaciAU 

LrvBBrooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  upbnds,  9Xd. 

Naw  Yobx.— Cotton,  middling  nplBndi,lgXc.;  red  winter 
wheat,  S1..V4  9  1-62. 

CnicACO.  — Spring  Wheat,  81.21. 


—  New  Orleans  doesn’t  think  that  Chicago’s 
paid  fire  department  paid. 

—  Amcriens,  Ga.,  is  attempting  to  digest 
apples  at  ten  cents  apiece. 

—  “  Milwaukee’s  opportunity  "  is  Wiscon¬ 
sin’s  name  for  the  Chicago  fire.* 

—  Farmers  are  sowing  wheat  ia  northern 
Texas.  Seed  wheat  there  is  reported  scarce. 


“  Bukwbtt’s  Colookb  Water  is  preferred 
to  the  German  by  the  fashion.”  —  Home  Jour¬ 
nal. 


Applications  for  Advertisinx  Contracts 
in  Evbkt  .Sati'bdat,  Tub  Atlantic  Monthlt,  Thb 
KoBTB  .tMBBICAX  REVIEW,  End  Ol'B  YOCXO  FOLES, 
except  In  New  York  City,  should  be  eddreesed  to  GEO. 
W.  CARR,  124  Tremont  Street,  Uoston.  In  New  York 
City  ap;'Uc»tlune  should  he  made  to  EE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  17  Park  Row,  who  b  our  S;>ecial 
Adveitbing  Representative  fur  New  Turk  Cilr* 

JAMES  B.  OSGOOD  &  CO..  Pnbllshert. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 

Publish  this  Week 

THE  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WOliKS 

or  Rubbbt  Bi  bns;  with  a  steel  Portrslt  end  12  flill- 
page  lUuitretlons  hr  eminent  McotUsb  artiste.  4to. 
linted  |iap«r.  Red  Line.  Cluth,  ;dlt.  84.49;  half- 
calf,  81.99;  ftill  calf,  86.49;  and  Turkey  antique,  fl-DO* 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.  A  Bnrlcsqiic 

Poem.  From  the  Low  German  Origlnsl  of  the  Fif¬ 
teenth  Centuiy.  4to.  Tinted  Paper.  Red  Line.  16 
fhll-page  illustraUnns.  Clulb,  gilt  e«lge,  84.40. 

An  elegant  edltiun  of  a  very  popular  tailrical  work,  fhU 
of  shrewd  wU  and  rich  humor. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  The  Life  and 

Strange,  Surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
of  Yolk.  Mariner,  as  related  by  himself.  Uy  Daniel 
Daroa,  with  upwards  of  Une  Hundred  Illustrations. 
(lUamln.-ited  edltiun.)  Royal  gro.  ^.49. 

THE  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS  from  this 

World  to  that  which  b  to  come.  Uy  John  Ui  ntan. 
With  nutea  by  tlie  Rev,  Rubbbt 'MAoriaa,  M.A. 
With  over  Une  Hundred  ebgant  llluatralione.  (Illu¬ 
minated  edition.)  Royal  8vo.  Tinted  Paper.  Cluth, 
83.49. 

The  large  type,  dill  and  complete  notes,  and  excellence 
of  thb  edition,  with  its  beautithl  illiietretlons,  will  make 
It  very  generally  acce.itahle  fur  family  circles. 

GULLIVER’S  TRAVELS  into  Several 

Remote  Nations  of  the  JVorld.  Uy  Jox  ATn  an  .Swirr, 
D.I>.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s.  Wl.b  a  memoir  of  the 
Author.  With  Une  Hundred  Illustrations.  Illumi¬ 
nated.  Riiyal  8vo.  Tinted  i>arer,  doth,  83.49. 

The  wonderful  adrentnrea  of  this  fkmoua  TravoUer  are 
here  pieaented  In  an  attractive  end  elegant  style. 


33y  IVCISS  DOITGUjA-S. 
KATHIE’S  SOLDIERS.  16mo.  Blns- 

tnted.  81.00. 

IN  THE  RANKS.  16mo.  RlastratccL 
81.00. 

KATHIE’S  HARVEST  DAYS.  ICmo. 

lUnetreted.  81 -OO. 

KATHIE’S  STORIES. 

Complete,  6  vub.  lllnstrate.1.  Pervol.  81-00. 

1.  KATHIE’S  THREE  WISHES. 

2.  KATHIE’S  AUNT  RUTH. 

1.  KATHIE’S  BUMMER  AY  CEDARWOOD. 

4.  KATHIE'S  SOLDIERS. 

8.  IN  THE  RANKS. 

6.  KATHIE’S  ILVRVEST  DAYS. 

OUR  BOYS’  AND  GIRLS’  FAVORITE. 

Containing  Teles  of  Adventure,  Records  of  Travel, 
Sea  Stories,  Dhtlognes,  Head  Work,  Ac.  Splendidly 
lUustratod.  81.49. 

By  3?rof.  'W.  EBBIOT  EETTE. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  Second 

Series.  16mo.  Cloth,  81.40. 

DIALOGUES  FROM  DICKENS.  Firet 

Seites.  New  Edition.  16mo.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  81.40. 
Sold  by  nil  Bookaellers  and  Newsdealeta 


Coughs  and  Colds  arr  Often  Over¬ 
looked  ;  A  continuance  for  any  length  of 
time  causes  irritation  of  the  Lungs  or  some 
chronic  Throat  Dii<ca.sc.  “Brown’s  Bronchial 
Troches”  arc  an  effectual  Cough  Ukmkdt. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Fubllshen,  Boston. 

LEE,  SHEFABD,  &.  DILLIKOHAM, 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Tnr,  Youth’s  Companion.  —  The  safest 
and  best  paper  of  its  class  that  can  find  a  place 
in  the  family. 

Men  of  Business  from  all  sections  find  the 
AMERICAN  HOUSE,  BOSTON,  the  most 
central  for  business  purposes  of  all  the  hotels, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  licat  in  the 
country.  The  management  of  Lewis  Rice  & 
Son,  whicli  has  heretofore  rendered  this  hotel 
80  popular,  is  stilLcontinued. 


WHITE’S 

SPECIALTY 
For  Dyspepsia. 


Messrs.  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.  furnish  a 
large  numlwr  of  bright  books  for  boys  and 
girls.  Among  their  latest  and  licst  are  “  The 
Romneys  of  Ridgemont,”  a  fresh  and  attractive 
story ;  “  The  Talbury  Girls,”  a  good  book  for, 
as  well  as  about,  girls ;  “  Shell  Cove,”  a  story 
of  the  shore  and  sea,  for  lioys ;  “  Pro  and  Con,” 
a  liook  for  both  girls  and  toys  ;  and  a  legion  of 
other  volnmcs,  some  of  which  arc  described  in 
an  advertisement  in  this  number,  and  all  of 
them  in  a  catalogue  which  wc  doubt  not 
Messrs.  Lotlirou  &  Co.  would  be  glad  to 
send  to  any  applicant.  —  Our  Young  FMs,  Dec. 
Number. 


Example  for  the  Ladies.  —  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Norton,  Newcastle,  Pa.,  has  used  her 
Wheeler  &  W’ilson  Machine  almost  constantly 
since  1863;  has  earned  and  made  the  clothing 
of  her  family  (nine  children)  with  it,  earning 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a  day  the  year 
round,  liesides  attending  to  her  honsenold 
duties;  ha.s  done  every  description  of  sewing, 
even  to  piecing  qnilts;  has  made  three  fine 
shirts  a  day,  or  three  pairs  of  pantaloons  in  a 
day ;  and  used  the  same  needle  a  year  at  a 
time ;  and  the  machine  now  ia  aa  good  os  new. 


Now  is  Time  to  remove  Moth-Patches, 
Freckles,  Tan,  and  all  brown  discolorations 
from  the  face,  by  using  Perry’s  Moth  And 
Freckle  Lotio.n.  Sold  by  Druggists  eveiy- 
where.  Depot  49  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Boston,  Sept.  COth,  1871. 
Mr.H.  G.  WHITE: 

Dear  Sir:  —  llavinx  used  your  “  Specialty  for 
Dyspepsia”  with  such  xood  results  as  to  be 
entirely  free  from  that  distressing  complaint, 
I  take  pleasure  in  recommending  It  to  all 
sulTerers, 

Tonr’s  tmly, 

8.  E.  WIEDES, 

Cedar  SQuarc,  Boston  Highlands. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  OYSPEPSIA 

Are  Loss  of  Apjietlte,  Wind  and  Rising  of  Fond,  Dnmen 
In  the  mouth,  llcartbnin,  Dislentlon  of  the  .stomach  and 
Uowrb,  Costiveness,  Headache,  Dizziness,  Sleeplessness 
and  Low  Siiirits;  unless  checked  it  surely  anects  the 
mind  as  well  as  body,  and  aunts  ons  fur  tho  duues  of  life 
In  a  short  Ume. 
l*repared  only  by 

H.  C.  WHITE, 

37  Conrt  St.  (opp.  Court  House),  Boston,  Mass.  Price 
81.99  per  bottle.  Sold  by  aU  Drug^sts. 


FOR  THE  PAREOR.  Send 
Slam;,  l-.r  a  price  l,sr.  HARTZ 
_  ..  CONJURING  KEPOSITOBV, 

No.  74.3  Brondway,  New  York.  With  Il.oitz's 
Magic  Euchre  I'nck,  the  most  astounding  c.ai'd  tiicks 
can  he  done  without  practice.  82.  |s>st  free,  with  a  book 
of  Tricks  aiTangcd  by  M.  HarU  that  will  fumbb 
amnsoment  thr  a  month. 


$12  TO  $24  A  DAY. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  Cnnnty  In  the  United  States  to 
sell  a  newly  patented  article  of  greM  nUlity  and  absolutelv 
needed  in  every  bonsehoM.  For  ftarther  partlculare,  oo- 
drea,  THE  CHAMPION  UrO  CO..  Clivblabo,  Obio. 


For  High  Schools ! 
THE  HOUR  OF  SINGING. 

Selling  nnely  I  A  snecess !  The  Hour  of  Singing, 
compiled  by  the  dlslingidshetl  cumiH-ser  L.  O.  EMKR- 
SON,  and  m-  W.  S.  TILDKN,  a  falihfril  and  succesiifril 
Teacher  of  Music  In  High  Schools,  is  filled  w  ith  good  and 
appropriate  mualc,  which  may  be  sung  in  one,  two,  or 
three  parts,  snd  s  portion  in  Ibur  psns.  There  Is  also 
a  Comprehensive  Elementary  Course,  and  a  CoUecUon  of 
"  Uymiu  and  Tunes  "  fur  opening  and  closing. 

Price,  91.00. 

Sent,  poit-psld,  on  receipt  of  retail  pries. 

OIIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston, 
a  R  DITSON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METHOD 

For  the  Fiano*forte. 

This  well-proved  Method  has  been  12  years  befbre  the 
public.  Carefully  prepared,  and  hlglily  recommended  at 
the  outeet,  It  has  steadily  tncieasod  In  public  fitvor,  until, 
some  year  since,  It  fairly  reached  Ihe  highest  poiltlon,  and 
seems  likely  to  retain  It  fur  a  long  time. 

ANNVAE  8AEE . 80,000  COPIES. 

Commencing  to  take  lessons  now-a-day,  and  purchas¬ 
ing  a  “  Richardson,"  are  very  apt  to  be  cotemponuMooa 
events. 

Price,  93.75. 

Sent,  poBt-psld,  for  the  retail  price. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 
C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO„  New  York.  ' 

NEW 

Stone  Cameo  Sets, 

Coral  Head  Sets, 

AND 

Bich  Gold  Sets. 

jrST  HBCCIVSD  DT 

PALMER,  BACHELDERS&  CO., 

1C2  Wasliingiton  St.,  Boston. 


THE  NEW  BOOKS. 


I.  Child-Life. 

A  Collection  of  Poetry  for  the  Young.  Selected  and 
edited  byjonx  Obbexlbav  Wiiittibb,  wltban  Intro¬ 
ductory  Essay.  Profrisely  Illustrated  with  Ilaiid- 
■ome  Engravings.  1  voL  Small  quarto,  bevelled  and 
gilt.  i3M. 

This  volume  Inclndes  a  large  number  of  the  choicest 
poems  In  the  Utersture  of  child  Ufb.  Hundreds  of  the  most 
popular  writers  are  represented :  — American,  English, 
German,  Italian,  Norwegian,  and  Dutch.  Mr.  Whittier 
remarks  in  the  prefbee :  —  ’’  While  the  compiler  bss 
endeavored  to  accommodate  hit  book  to  the  especial 
tsstei  of  the  young,  he  has  not  been  without  the  hope  that 
msturer  readers  may  dnd  something  of  Interest  In  it,  — 
somathing  to  bring  back  the  freshness  of  the  post,- bints 
snd  seboes  from  the  lost  world  of  childhood.  He  It  happy 
In  believing  that,  in  this  way,  soma  noontide  wayfhrer 
may  be  able  to  discover  shadowy  places  of  memory 
where  the  dew  of  the  morning  of  hfb  Is  not  wholly  dried 
np,  snd  where  may  sUU  be  beard  the  music  of  the  birds 
of  sunrise.” 

The  large  and  choice  variety  of  contents,  Ihe  beantlfril 
printing,  tasteftU  binding,  and  abundant  Illustrations  of 
this  volume,  make  It  a  gill-book  of  unusual  attractiveness. 


II.  The  Wanderer :  A  Colloquial  Poem. 

By  William  Ellbht  Ciiaxxiho,  1  vul.  16mn.  81.23. 
Paper,  73  cents. 

This  volume  la  of  a  character  to  Justify  what  Mr.  Em¬ 
erson  said  of  an  earlier  work  by  the  same  antlior :  ’’  Here 
is  poetry  which  asks  no  aid  of  magnitude  or  number,  of 
blood  or  crime,  but  finds  theatre  enough  In  the  first  field 
or  brook-side,  breadth  and  depth  enough  In  the  flow  ot 
Its  own  (bonght.  Here  Is  self-respect  which  lesds  s  man 
to  date  from  his  heart  more  proudly  than  from  Rome. 
Here  is  lore  which  sees  throngh  surfluie  and  adores  the 
gentle  nature  snd  not  the  costume." 


III.  Jack  Hazard  and  His  Fortunes. 

By  J.  T.  Trowbbidob.  I  voL  16mo.  lllustraled.  81-30. 

This  story  has  excited  great  Interest  as  It  has  appeared 
serially  In  Oar  young  FoUt.  It  la  a  book  of  the  best 
kind  fur  youtbfril  readers,—  frill  of  Incidents  that  enlist 
the  attention,  and  interspersed  with  arefril  information 
put  In  tbo  attractive  style  for  whicb  Mr.  Trowbridge  is 
famous.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  book,  handsomely  Illus¬ 
trated,  and  must  be  in  great  demand  the  coming  holiday 
aeason. 


*•*  For  sole  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  by  the  pobllahers, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  00., 

BOSTOIT. 


Decembkr  %  l87l.] 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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fYOHNG  PEOPLE 


Brn.IAI«>  TABLE,  c..mi>lefc  wlili  ftiU 


/  ^ublisKed  6y  ^  \ 

.Porrif  Masons  Co. 

^  — >-^B0  8TON.-^—  *1 

One  or  tho  ino:*t  pnptilar,  skiirullr  edited, 
and  widelr  clroulated  papers  in 
the  country. 


BeT.  £dw.trd  E.  Hale,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowo, 
Prof.  James  Do  Milk,  “  Sophie  May.” 

Mrs.  L.  0.  Moalton,  Mrs.  B.  H.  Davis, 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Weeks,  Mrs.  0.  W.  Flanders, 
Bath  Chesterfield,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Denison. 


With  other  well-known  and  eminent  writers,  contrib¬ 
ute  to  its  columns. 

Besides  Channlnsly  Written  Stories,  and  Tales 
or  Adveeture,  it  eont.-ilns  Lettics  or  Travel, 
Historical  ard  Sciextific  Articles,  Biocrai-h- 
ICAL  Beetciies,  Observations  in  Hati  bal  His- 
TOET,  STRIEING  EDITORIALS  ON  CCERENT  EVENTS, 
Spurts,  Oakes,  Pi  zzles,  etc.,  etc. 

Varied,  Comprehensive,  pmstlral,  and  fill  of  infor- 
matinn,  It  .attracts  an.l  Ints  .-Sts  alike  both  old  and 
youne- 

Two  Stirring;  Serial  Stoiles,  ona  uf  “  IIomr  Lire,” 
the  other,  “  Lira  on  tuc  Frontier,”  r.-iU  apitcar 
during  the  year. 

gend  for  Specimen  Copies —sent  free.  Sabscrlption  price, 
fl.90  In  advance. 

PERRY  MASON  &  CO., 

Publishers, 

BOSTON . MASS. 


|A.T.STEWARr&CO. 

Have  largely  replenished  ihclr  stock  of 

Real  India  Camels^  Hair 
Shawls. 

BRUSSELS  POINT  LACES. 

Laoe  Ghxxls  of  Every  Description. 

ELEGANT  EMBROIDERIES. 

Ladies’  Plain  uid  Embroidered 
Paris-Made 

Velvet  and  Cloth  Sacquea, 
CloalcSf  d^o.y 

Ladies*  Hats,  Bonnets, 
Feathers,  Flowers,  Ribbons, 

And  every  variety  of 

MILLINERY  ARTICLES. 

Prices  Lower  Than  Ever. 

BBOADWAT,  FOURTH  AVENUE,  NINTH 
AND  TENTH  STREETS,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

CELEBRATED 

STSELi  PENS. 

Bald  by  all  dealen  Ihraaalioat  tbe 
warld. 

Every  Packet  bears  the  Fac-SlmlUe  of  hls'signiture.' 


MAHTFACTUHEnS’  WABEHOrSE, 

91  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT  £  SONS. 
HENRY  OWEN.  Solo  Affont. 

U  I  I 


Cures  SORE  THROAT. 

|W  Poland's  White  Pine  Compoundg 
IVft  Poland’s  White  Pine  Componnd, 

7  COUGHS. 

HIllw  Poland’s  White  Pino  Compound, 

Cures  DIPHTHERIA. 

Poland’s  White  Fine  Compound, 

^  U  a.  Cures  Spitting  of  Blood. 

^  .  Fj  Poland’s  White  Fine  Componnd, 

Cures  Pulmonic  Afiec- 
tions  generally. 

Poland’s  B’lilto  Pino  Componnd, 

OttresEidnoyOoioplaints. 

**  rm  health  comes  sparkllnyin  the  streams, 
Irroin  cool  Chocoriin  stealing; 

There ’s  iron  in  our  Noiihorii  v  lnda; 

Ourpmet  arc  Ireei  (j'h(ai:itg  ” 

JuUN  G.  Whittier 

&10NTI1  —  lliiise  nii'l  oiillll  ritiiishu.! 
’  ■  cP  Aildrsss,  JiovBLir  Co.,  flacn,  Jlo. 


Three  kinds  ef  Ink,  i  Protects  the  Pens. 
Mlcilace  Stans,  Keeps  them  clean  and  ready 
Bfonce  Crr  (hr  Immeilats  use.  The 

AND  Pbn  Race.  ISponga  remains  wot  threo 

By  rtrolvinj  gl.vss  alr-|  times  as  long  as  In  ordinary 
chamber  A,  the  Inks  and  Spongs  Cnpe. 

Mucilarrr  are  Ibrced  up  anyl—  - - 

deslrcil  height  into,  or  drawn  down  nut  of,  their  dips  in  osc 
tecond  «/ lime.  The  Murllage  can  be  instantly  lucked  at 
anj-  point  on  the  brush,  indc|iendent  of  tho  Inks  Every 
lime  tho  Inks  are  rais-d  in  their  dipt  tbs  water  In  the 
Rponge  Cup  rises  an  equal  height,  keeping  the  Sponge 
constantly  saturated.  Frame  Is  brass,  silver-pLated,  and 
will  last  a  llib-tlms.  Class  parts  are  easily  renewed  if 
broken.  Other  styles  un  the  same  principle,  which  is 
undoubtedly  the  te$l  in  Hie  world. 

Ask  your  stationers  to  see  them.  Send  Ibr  eirenlan  to 

S.  C.  CATLIN,  Cleveland,  O. 

SoUcltod  by  MUNN  £  Co.,  Pnb- 
1 9  V I Ushers  of  Sciontifle  American,  Z7 
Park  Bow,  New  Tork. 
Tvrcnty-iive  years’  Experience. 

Pamphlots  containing  Patent  Laws  with  foil  direc¬ 
tions  bow  to  obtain  Patenla,  ftee. 

A  bound  volume  of  118  pages,  containing  the  New 
CensuB  by  counties  .and  large  cities,  140  £ngra\1ngs  of 
Mechanical  movements.  Patent  Laws  and  rules  for  ob¬ 
taining  patents,  nulled  on  receipt  of  2S  cents. 

CDEIIOU  OlllllA  Crockery  and  Olssm 

rncllvn  ynlRA.WBrc!.Porcel«lo-^ 

Terre,  Enamwed  Toilet  Ware,  Cuspadores, 
Parlor  Spittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vas¬ 
es,  Silver-Plated  Ware,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  nsefol  and  ornamental  goods, 
for  tale  wholcAvlc  and  retail  hv 

D.  B.  STEDHtAN  £  CO., 

ISO  Summer  St.,  oor.  Hlfh  St.,  Boston. 


New  Sooksy  Ckristmasy  1871. 

The  Romneys  of  Ridgemont  •  •  *1.50  |  Tried  in  the  Fire 

The  Talbnry  Girls  •  .  .  .  i.so  Edith  Prescott;  or,  Lessons  of  Love 

This  One  Thing  I  Do  •  i  -so  Violet  Fletcher’s  Home  Work  • 

A  Story  of  Four  Lives  •  .  i.so  ,  George  Clifford’s  Loss  and  Gain 

The  Veil  on  the  Heart  •  •  •  i -25  |  Cicely  Brown’s  Trials 

Fro  and  Con . 1.25  i  Sunny  Dell . 

RFAIITIFIII  DDI7F  RflfllfQ  f**'  Holidays  and  for  Home  Librar 

IfwrfU  I  IrUL  ■  lllAC  DSJvSVW  CommlttM  of  £.x.vini:>}rt.  Urv.  Dr:*.  Lincoln,  R\ 
Ki'’  P'^nounco  tho  now  $.W3  Prize  .‘li'i  ic»,  now  i-omplste  In  13  vulnmis,  uvun  more  attractive  than  tbo  on 
rrug  Storios  which  havo  won  so  wide  a  |>opularUy. 

Mor^ComlnKs  and  Lonz-GolnKS  .  .  Sl.li  Tho  Judige’s  Son . 

uno  Yoai^of  my  Llfo . l.'S  Kuiv’s  Gpastoclua . 

Bnli  'ir  *  Summor  ....  1.2*  Xk-incs  . 


!  for  the  Holidays  and  for  Home  Libraries.  The 
I  Committae  of  £.x.aini:>}rt.  Urv.  Dn:i.  Lincoln,  Rankin,  ami 
omploto  In  13  vulnmis,  avan  more  attract! vs  than  tbo  original  SNW 


snor^ComlnKs  and  Lonz-Gnlnss  .  .  Sl.li  Tho  Judige’s  Son . 5LJ0 

wno  Yoai^of  my  Llfo . l.'S  Kuiv’s  Gpastaclua . iJS 

“  Happy  Summor  ....  1.2*  Tribes . l.M 

Stones . l.'ij  Olivo  L-arin.^’s  Alisslou . 1.29 

■rv”  •' lo'vor  by  tho  Prison  ....  1.19  Daisy  Seymour . 1.25 

j  franpor  s  NIeoo . 1.19  Torch  i^orors . 1.36 

Luto  Folooner . 1J9 

THE  ORIGINAL  4iRnn  PG17P  fiFGIFQ  Andy  Lnttrell,  pilco  fl.VI,  Is  recognized  evcivwhere 
nZi  UniUiUBL  WOUU  rnltc  OCHIC  y.  ass  work  of  raro  gonlns,  high lllerarv  art,. abeorblng interest 
“W  pmalnap.iwor;  Shininic  Honrs,  prieo,  $1.99,  st  onea  arrasti  attantion  by  its  litararv  brilllanco  and  its  high  and 
whoiMumj  foacblng;  Mastor  and  Ptmii,  $1.90;  5lay  BeU,  $1.30;  Lixht  from  the  Cross,  jl..W;  ^brlna 
EzaoKer,  $l..99;  Aunt  Matty,  51.18;  Contradictions,  J1..90.  Have  roceiveil  warm  and  high  commendation. 

C.atalogucf  fl-ee.  Books  sent,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

D.  LOTHRUP  £  CO.,  38  £  40  Comhlll,  Boston. 

O.  T.  DAY  &  CO.,  Dover,  N.  H. 


“ISN’T  IT  BEAUTIFUL  ?** ! 

WHITTEMORE’ 

Washstand  Cornice. 

(Pstentad  September,  isn.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  from  the  spattering  of  water 
while  w.ashlng.  It  not  only  Mnes  as  a  complete  [wotee- 
tlun  to  tho  wall,  bat  mokes  the  washstand 

A  UEALTIFl'L  ARTICLE  OF  FI  KNITURE. 
Attached  to  the  Cornice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivut,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambieqaln  of  either 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  Lace  ;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  ont  and 
need  as  a  TOWEL  RACK. 

Eh'g.vni  designs  in  Wahiut  and  Ash,  with  mottled  wood 
omamcnls,  hung  wiib  rich  Lace  Cnnaint. 

Of  Elaborate  Pattern  .....  S3.00 
Some,  wltbont  Cortains  ....  B.OO 
Sent  u>  .vny  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  imeuul 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  Ail  orders  addressed  to 

LORD  &  TAYLOR- 

SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  £  20th  Street,  New  York. 

Reduction  of  Prices 

TO  CORrOEX  TO 

B£DlJCnON  OF  DUTlFSe 

Great  Saving  to  Consumers 

BY  GETTINO  UP  CLUBS. 

^^Send  for  onr  New  Price-List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  foll<Urectlnna— making  a  large 
saving  to  cunaumert  and  remnneratir-e  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMEBICAH  TEA  CO., 

31  £  33  YESEY  STREET, 

P.  O.  Box  99U.  New  York. 


THEA-NE')TAR 


)  YOUTt  OWN  PRINTING ! 

With  a  Novelty  Job  PrlntinK  Press. 

lire  Tn.iet  valuable  addition 
to  the  Business  Otfloe. 

The  moat  efflrient  instruc¬ 
tor  In  Schools. 

The  must  foscinatlng  and 
Instructive  amusement  in  the 
Family,  and  unsunis.'iseil 


SMITH’S 


THEA-NECTAB 

IS  A  PCBB 

Black  Tea 

WITH  TH* 

Green  Tea  Flavor. 

WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Every^riiere, 

And  for  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  &  PACIFIC  TEA  CU 

P.  O.  Box  9906.  No.  8  Church  SL,  N.Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Jfeelar  Circular. 


ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  OF 

STATUARY. 


IUU8RTRATED  PATTERN  BAZAAR; 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

THE  ONLY  FASHION  pabUesUon  that  gives  the 
styles  FULLY  ABREAST  of  THE  SEASON. 

DEVOTED  EXCLUSIVELY  to  ILLUSTRATION.  DE¬ 
SIGN,  and  LUCID  INFORMATION.  A  JUDI¬ 
CIOUS  ADVISER.  SUBSCRIBE  NOW. 

One  Dollar  a  Years 

EACH  .Sabacriber  is  entitled  to  select  patterns  to  the 
TSlne  of  HALF  A  DOLLAR.  Large  Ivdueements  lo  Clitis. 
With  each  pattern  we  give  a  CLOi'll  MODELof  it  which 
EXACTLY  represents  iho  FINISHED  garment,  SHOW¬ 
ING  now  loPUT  IT  TOGETHER.  They  place  the  ART 
fo  dressm.aking  WITHIN  the  REACH  of  ALL  WHO  CAN 
SEW.  They  are  OUR  OWN  INVENTION,  and  EN¬ 
TIRELY  NEW.  .Sample  eupy  of  the  Bazaar  mulled  for 
Stamp,  and  EACH  NEW  address  may  send  us  HALF 
PRICE  fur  ANY  PATTERN  they  SELECT  fh  m  It.  1  Ids 
offer  is  made  to  THOSE  ONLY  who  LIVE  at  a  DIS- 
T.ANCE,  .and  UNABLE  to  e.Naiiiinc  <>nr  uaiietns  AT 
OUR  r60MS,  and  to  one  ORDER  ONLY. 
AGENTS  WANTED  EVEBYWHERE! 

A.  BURDETTE  SMITH, 

Tilt  SysmetriKi  I  The  SjssetriKr  I  The  SjsBetriKr  E 
Health,  Beaaty,  and  Meonomy. 
BANNING’S  NEWLY  INVENTED  BACK 

SUPPORT  AND.  SHOULDER  BRACE- 

WHO  SBOrLD  WBAS  IT  T 

First.  All  who  find  It  difflcult  to  maintain  an  ele¬ 
gant  bearing. 

Second.  All  who,  from  habit  or  oeenpation,  are  dls- 
poeed  to  droop. 

Third.  All  who  have  dan  pains  and  sense  of  eppres- 
Mon  about  the  Chest;  also  short  cough  on  attemptiBg  foil 
inwlration. 

For  RTH.  All  who  have  any  tendency  to  bleed  at  the 
Lungs. 

Fifth.  All  who  hare  sense  of  twitching  pain  In  Back 
with  fteqnent  desire  to  place  both  bands  on  Hips,  to  lean 
back,  and  draw  a  lung  breath. 

Sixth.  All  Prufossional  men.  Bookkeepers,  Account¬ 
ants,  Clerks,  and  others  who  are  cumpelleu  to  bend  over 
the  (Ksk. 

Seventh.  AH  persons  (both  I-uUes  or  gentlemen)  who 
opeiatc  on  Sewing  or  ether  Machines. 

Eighth.  All  lax-Obied  and  Ihst-grnwlng  ehildren, 
school-children  especially.  Parents  who  regard  tho 
foturc  sj-mmetry  and  health  of  their  children,  will  do 
well  to  invesriimtc  the  merits  of  the  Symnictrizer. 

It  ^ves  a  symmetry  to  the  form,  an  elasticity  to  the 
step,  and  an  imraitnity  from  fntigno,  that  nolhing  eUe  can 
im|>art.  For  mk)  C' cry  where;  Dry-Goods  and  Country 
Mcrchanis,  Fashb  nablo  Dress-Alaking,  Tailoring  ana 
Clothing  Establishments  will  be  enablM  to  supply  their 
enstotners. 

RET.\IL  PRICE,  FIVE  DOLLARS. 

Bow  to  be  measured:  1st,  Number  of  inches  around  the 
body  cloao  under  each  arm ;  2d,  hel^t  of  party  ordering. 
f  BANNING  *  CO.,  1  Dey  St.,  Mannfocturers,  Whole¬ 
sale  and  Retail  Dealen.  Tbo  Symmetrizer  sent  free  to  any 
addien  on  receipt  of  price. 


Any  of  ibese  Groups 
will  be  delivered  free 
of  expense,  at  any  rail¬ 
road  station  in  the 
United  States  en  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price. 

Encloee  stamp  for  II- 
histrated  catalogue  and 
price-ILst  to  JOHN 
ROGERS,  112  Fifrh 
Avenue,  New  Tork. 


MYERS’ 

I ,  n.,'  m.,  rv ,  vi.  kid  gloves,  from 

SI  to  $;S.50  a  pair. 

Hr.MAN  HAIR  GOODS. 

LADIES’  DRE.SS  CAPS  .AND  IIEADDRE.SSES. 

LACES  AND  F.VNS  AND  FANCY  GOODS. 
785  BROADWAY,  eor.  TENTH  ST. 

Onlers  forwarded  C.  O.  D.  to  any  part  bf  the  U.  Sl 


ilkl  fafl  A  MONTH  I  EMPLOYMENT  t 
Extra  Inducements ! 

A  Preminm  HO^E  and  WAGON  Cir.Vgents. 
xA  Wk  desire  to  employ  agcnls  for  a  lerm  of  seren 
years,  lo  sell  ihe  liuckoyo  $20.W  shuiile  Sewing  >!ai  hincs. 
It  make*  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides  niul  Is  the  Iwsi  k  w- 
piiced.  Ucensed  machine  in  tho  world,  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  £  CO.,  Cleveland,  Oliio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mn. 


Dlacram  free.  The  S|<ecinUv  for  the  hoildavs.  ABBOT 
A  NICHOLL.S,  Si  Liberty  fttreot.  Now  York. 


i 

1 

Rifles,  shot-guns,  revolvers,  cun 

Material,  Write  for  I’ricc-List  to  CRLA  l'  WES¬ 
TERN  GUN  WORKS,  ntlsbnrg.  Pa.  Anny  Guns, 
Bevolvert,  Ac.,boiight  or  traded  fur.  Jgenli  wanled. 


CHBOMOS,  STEREOSCOPES. 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  Imported  .and  nmnn- 
focture-f  hv  E.  £  H.  T.  ANTHONY  £  CO.,  3»1 
Broadway,  New  York,  opiwelie  Metropolitan  Hotel 


J.y  Allies.  Nilsson  and  Patti,  the  Emi¬ 
nent  prims  donn.is,  be.aT  evidence  to  the  snperiority  of 
Burnett’s  Standard  Preparations  Sir  tho  toilet. 
So  do  thousands  of  equal  taste  and  refinement. 


Safest  and  Best 


Amen^  atkl  European  piano-makers. 

STEiWAY  ft  SONS'  MAMMOTH  MANUFAGTORYj 

is  Um  TDost  nerlfectly  arraiiRed  and  extensire  estaMlsh- 
ment  m  its  kind  in  the  world,  the  pnbllsbed  nfflclal  ter- 
enne  atams  havtnic  rerealed  the  (hot  thiu  "  the  amount 
of  thv  yearly  sales  exceeds  those  of  the  twelve  largest 
rliinn  tnkrn  of  New  York  combined.” 


Xssned  every  Saturday,  gives  fiftv-twn  nambers 
of  si.xty-foiiT  pages  each,  or  more  than 

Thres  Thotuaod  Daable-Coltunn  Oetavo  Pages 

rr  revling-mvtter  yearly;  and  Is  the  only  rompila- 
ti  >n  ,hvt  p-esenM,  with  a  aatisfaetory  complete- 
nevs  as  well  as  fteebness,  the  best  Essavs,  Revlcwg, 
C -i  i.-xsms,  s  irial  and  Short  Stories,  Poetrv,  Sclontiac, 
Biographical,  ilistodcal,  and  Political  Information  from 


“  This  Is  a  seqnel  to  ‘  The  William  Heniy  Lettets,’  which 
have  made  ns  all  laogh  so  lastll.v,  and  Is  quite  as  frill  of 
humor  as  its  pntlocessor.  Igtrge  as  the  circulation  of  the 
Ihmous  Letteia  has  been  we  believe  that  of  the  present 
voloine  will  be  larger,  which  will  be  only  what  it  pe- 
serves.”— Botfott  Timet. 


orking  Drawings, 

$13,  ]>ost-itak1. 


"  Were  I,  in  view  of  all  the  competitors  that  are  now  In 
the  leM,  to  choose,  I  shonld  certainly  chouse  ‘  Tlik  Liviiio 

^  IV/wni 


EUDIMENTS  OP  SCEPTICISM  AND  ORTHODOXY. 

7  he  Fret-Thinking  Lucy.  —  “  Do  Ton  know,  Mat,  sometimes  when  I  hurt  mtself,  the 
ZJlQ^  gets  well  without  nobody  never  kissin’  it.” 

The  Faithjul  May.  —  “i  don’t  betievb  you,  Yuct.” 


EVERY  SATtlRDAV. 


1.akKs  AMeiRIC  VN  organ  cont%ina  the  InteHt  improveinentSe 
IT  UNRtV ALIjKTI  in  tone  «n'l  In  l>eAuty  of  exl^rior* 
lldIdUSTRATKD  C.iTAldOGUK^  free.  Address 

THE  SHITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Itoaton,  MaM« 


PRATTS  ASTRAL  OIL. 

made.  WILL.  NUT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FI 


Pailroad  Bonds 

'Vl'lieihor  yon  wish  t«  Buy 
or  ftell,  write  to 


CharlesW.Hassler, 


No.  7 
WallStfMt 
New  York. 


- 1  “THE  LIVING 

Age  lias  no  equal  in 
any  country.”  —  Phila. 
.Prest. 

“It  stands  at  the 
head  of  iiiiieteeiith- 
centnry  literature.” 
I  —  Chioago  Eveniwj  Journal. 

I  “  The  best  periodi- 
,  cal  in  America.”— 
' - 1  Rev.  Theo.  L.  Cuyler. 

Liltell’s  Living  Age, 


The  William  Henry  Letters. 

By  Mbs.  A .  U.  Di.vz.  Profusely  illustrated  fbom  wonder* 
ful  designs  by  WlUiun  Henry.  This  nnlqu"  baik 
contains  a  large  number  of  letters  never  bef.us:  pub¬ 
lished,  and  a  remarkably  interesting  Preface  by 
SiLSS  Y.  Fbt.  $ldlO. 

“Tlie  boy  nature.  In  all  onr  experience,  never  got  *, 
well  interpreted  In  print  as  in  ‘The  William  Henry  Lel- 
lei-s,’  by  Mrs.  A.  >I .  Itlaz,  pubUsbed  in  Onr  young  FoUt. 
The  Letters  of  WUliam  Henry  to  his  grandmother  are  re- 
pubUslicd  with  all  the  otl^nal  drawings,  which  are 
as  wonJorfltl  as  any  thing  in  Chinese  art.”—  Hartford 


William  Henry  and  his  Friends. 

By  Mbs.  A.  M.  I)iaz,  author  of  ”The  William  Henry 


t  Ulster  Overcoats  e 

Made  In  England  ^  T 
exprcHftly Tor  n j.  y  .  A\ 

“OAK  HALL,” 

BOSTON. 

32,34,36,38N0RTH8T.  7  [  '  I 

The  Best  Travelling  Coat  f  I  *  Ijl 
ever  made.  Price,  S30.  SI.  iB 

Send  orders  by  maU.  II  I  ,  H 

_ _  B.  W.  SIMMONS  ft  SON.-JpiHi^ 

STEINWAY  &  SONS’ 

iiUlD,  SQUARE,  AND  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 


[D  eceMber  1871. 

nRTBRONZESf 

G 

5  TEE  laTEST  WOBKS 

tf) 

tf)  Clesmger,  TouoEamt,  Malhuiin 
^  Moreau,  Dumaige,  Carrier, 
Woogen,  Ficault,  Ac. 

s  — 

1  GRAND  PIECES, 

S  MANTEL  SETS,  &C„ 

"  IN  THE  HISTORICAL -STYLES. 
0^  From  Barbediennc, 

2  REDUCTIONS  FROM  THE  ANTIQUE 

AND  CLOISONNE  ENAMELS. 

“  TIPFAFT  &  CO., 

\  Union  Square,  New  York. 


^  I  lirv  ■  I  W  nw  ■  urnnwm  Wima  ILLCMINATINU  oil  ever 

a  made.  WILL  NUT  EXPLODE  OR  TAKE  FIRE  IF  THE  LASIP  IS 
^  UPSET  AND  broken.  MUliuns  of  gallons  have  been  sold,  and  no  accidents  have 
K  ever  ocenned  from  it. 

S  OIL  HOUSE  OF  CHAS.  PRATT,  NEW  YORK. 

^  EstebUshed  1770. 


FIRST  GRAND  COLD]  MEDAL, 

World’s  Fair,  Paris  1867,  and  London,  1862. 

TOE  STEINWAY  PIANOS 

Are  a^wnally  conceded  to  be 

The  Leading  Firstrdass  Piano 


T 


IRAVEIsEIRS 

LIFE  AND  ACCIDENT  1N8CKANCE 
^COMPANY,  of  Hartford,  Conn.  Cash  AsseW, 
fl,.'l8g..Wg.  Grants  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  fiinns.  .Vm- 
ple  Seenrity,  Low  Kales.  .Mso  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  S700  iter  day  for  Seven  Years 
in  beneflts  to  poUcy-buIders. 


end  tlicv  are  sought  U,  be  Imllaled  bv  ncnrlv  all 


ELGIN 

WATCHES. 


fr  om  me  pens  u'f  the  ’ 

ABLEST  LIVIHO  WBITEBS. 

/.  thertfort  indU]^MbU  to  every  one  who  wishes 
t‘'  k2ep  pace  with  the  events  or  Inlellectnal  progreM 
iT  Ihv!  time,  or  to  caltlvate  In  himself  or  his  flunily 
f  JO  }nd  intelligence  and  Uteraiy'  taste. 


'  In  no  other  single  pablicatlon  can  there  be  found 
■o  mich  of  steding  literary  excellence.”~.^aF*lhril 
PoUo 

**T?u  best  of  all  our  eclectic  pablication8.’'~77ie 
tfation^  No  F. 

•*  "Hie  ablest  eswiys,  the  most  entertaining  stories,  the 
Ln2sr  ooe^  ^  the  English  language,  arc  tore  gathered 
logy  ter.” — Hkmoi%  Slait 

*  iPor  thinking  people,  the  best  of  all  the  eclectic  pnbli- 
cations,  and  the  rhe<^M.  .  .  ,  It  Is  a  monthly  that 
eomes  every  week,**—  F/*e  Advaeee^  Chicago. 

PahUshed  weekly  at  98.00  a  year,  free  of  pontage ;  or, 
any  one  of  the  American  94  magazines  is  sent 
wLh  *  The  lAcipg  Age  fir  a  year;  or,  for  ^1,  The  Utnig 
•  r  1  Enrry  Eatmrday;  or,  fur  98A0,  The  Living  Age 
a*:  -  O.**-  YoKttg  Folkn. 

yiddrcss  l^lTTEldl.  A  <3AW, 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR 

ROMANISM  AS  IT  IS. 

T^is  Book  of  7 pages,  1  OS  engravinga,  is  an  ex- 
haastive  and  standard  work,  of  the  highest  authority, 
eminently  adapted  to  the  times.  It  fufiy  uncovers  the 
Romish  system,  exposes  its  baseless  pretences,  its 
fra’idr,  .ts  persecutions,  its  gross  immoralities,  its  opposi- 
tt,>a  o  our  public  schools,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
CONN.  PUBLISHING  CO.,  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

ICKE^^ 

ECLECTIC  OIL 

Ii  upecially  designed  fur  nae  wherever  good 
light,  perfect  ufety ,  and  abeence  of  odor  are  re- 
qidred.  It  can  be  uaed  in  nny  kind  of  Kerosene 
oU  lamp.  For  Bale  by  J.  R.  Bartlett  A  C<^ 
Sc Street,  Boaton,  General  Agenta  fur  New  England. 


celpt  of  price  by  tbe  PnbUabera, 

JAME8  B.  OSGOOD  ft  00.,  Boston. 

architect. 


.?CHI 


vow.  St,  vYwwy  wAai.', 

^MPubliuher.  191  Broudway.  N.  Y'. 
I  Send  for  Cntalogtte  of  all  books 
^  on  ArchUeclure.  Agrindture, 
_ Da  FieUl , ’Sports  and  the  Horse. 

IW  &  BUSH’S  SAFETY"  OIL 

xx  b  mot  explode,  eeat  tf  a 

y — -  k  O  f  f  lamp  be  upset  and  broken  / 
-TSAftfo  t3  ilEST  TEST,  SAFEST  AND 
t-sr  OIL  KNOWN.  Uiwnlly 
/  tntowm  .  I'unnilod  by  the  Fire  Under- 
of  N.Y.  Fur  aale  by  aU 
ivi  and  Drngglata  In  tbe  U.  8. 
-ow  A  Bren,  IM  Malden  Lane, 
ulla  Mtn-M  .a"",  Balttmore,  and  Chicago. 


Ii  nowreearUed  aathe  KTA.MIAKII  B.4KIN6  POW» 
DKR,  and  tbe  beat  article  prepared  far  making  light, 
wholeaoBie  and  delirlna.  BISCIIITS.  BOLLS, 
BKEAD,  UBIDULK  and  othei'  CAKEH,  Ao.,  4ko. 

Itia  lar.lllble,  and  alwaiM  ready  for  imandiate 
aae.  The  beat  TF.AST  POWDERforaaennloBgSEA 
VOTAOES  to  AHI  PAST  OF  THE  OLOBK. 

It  la  coarenient  and  rroaoaiieal.  NO  WASTE 
OF  FOOD  PBEPABEII  WITH  IT.  Sold  rrarywhere 
by  GBOCEBS,  SHIP-CHANDLEBS'aud  DEALERS. 

DOOIeEY  Se  BROTHER,  Ma&ofiaotarers, 

WHOLiaALX  DZPO% 

69  HJEJT  8TBEHT,  HBW-TOBK. 


s  i  mui  WAX  dc  Btria  s  can  apeciai  aiienuon  to  ineir 

NIW  PATENT  UFBIOHT  PIANOS,  I 

with  Amble  Iron  Ibame,  Patent  Resonator  and  Tubular 
Franifartion  which  are  matrhlcM  In  volume  and  quality 
of  toMMd  surpasMng  IhcUity  of  action,  while  standing 
longep  In  tune  and  lieing  more  Imperviona  to  atmos- 
nhjirta-lBauAnre.  than  anv  oiliAr  rlnni,  .1  nrerent  manii- 


Pilag  aa  low  aa  tbe  exclusive  uw  of  the^st  materials 
and  iSm  thorough  workmanship  will  permit.  Old  pianos 
takaaln  exchange. 

ntustrated  Catalogues  teilh  Price-Lists  mailed  free 
on  apgkcaUon. 

WAREROOMS, 

STEINWAY  HALL, 

109  *D  111  Boat  14th  Street, 

[  NEW  YORK. 


BALL,  BLACK  &  CO., 

066  and  im  BROADWAY,  New  York, 

An  cissing  ont  their  entire  stock  of  BRONZE  AND  IM¬ 
ITATION  BRONZE 

GAS  FIXTURES 

Below  Cost. 

BETTER  GOODS  IN  DESIGN  AND  FINISH  ARE 
NOT  TO  BE  HAD  AT  THEIR  PRESENT 
LOW  PRICES. 

NEW  DESIGNS  OF  IMPORTED 

CBTSTAL  CHANDELIERS, 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY  JUST  RECEIVED. 

CALL  AND  EXAMINE  OUR  STOCK  AND  PRICES. 

Notice. 

LargMt  Stock,  Best  Mi,  Loweit  Pricei. 


ISI|II■|I9S|S'I  and  all  who  contemplate 
E.m.SAmmmam3BK6  boildlng,  supplied  with  de¬ 
scriptive  dtcnlar  nr”Tlllaae  Builder.”  Address  A.  J. 
BIOKNXLL  A  CO.,  PnbUabeis,  n  Wsiran  St.,  X.  T. 


“A  question  that  now  agitates  the  minds  of  many 
watchmakers  is,  ‘which  Is  the  best  watch  to  recommend 
Ibr  U(Ues‘  use :  the  American  or  Swiss  7  ’ 

"  At  tbe  time  the  retailer  sells  H,  lie  can  make,  prob¬ 
ably,  more  iirollt  on  a  Swiss  Watch  than  on  a  ‘Lady 
Elgin '  manufactured  by  the  National  Watch  C<>m|>any. 
when  we  sell  Ihc  Swiss  Watch  we  have  to  ‘warrant  It 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  Ihercliy  begin  in  lose  the 
preflt.  In  a  month  or  so  tlie  8to|iwork  is  out  of  repair. 
If  tbe  moinspiing  ahoulil  break,  the  clinncea  are  that  tbe 
recoil  of  Iho  barrel  is  so  great  that  the  leaves  of  the  cen¬ 
tre-pinion  are  broken,  arid  the  teeth  in  tbe  barrel  in  tbe 
same  condition.  Then  onr  lalmr,  or  the  time  of  our 
watchmaker,  begins  to  oat  Into  the  original  profit  of  tbe 

“  In  our  opinion  the  ‘  Lady  Elgin '  Is  not  only  superior 
to  most  of  the  Swiss  Watches,  t>ul  In  many  of  its  details 
is  a  more  scientific  piece  of  work ;  more  durable  than  any 
other  movement  of  American  manufiicture  for  ladler 
use.”  —  Watchmaker’s  Journal. 

Call  on  your  Jeweller  and  ask  to  see  the  Elgin 
Watches. 

The  Elgin  Illustrated  .Vlmanac,  or  tlie  Illustrated  Arti¬ 
cle  on  ‘‘Ancient  and  Mislern  'nme-Kcepers,  by  A.  D. 
Rlchnrdann,  sent  free  upon  application  to  National  (Elgin! 
Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  or 
No.  I  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 


WARREN  RANGE. 

with  Its  special  convenlencea,  the  Dumping  and  ShM^g 
Orat^  Fender-gnard,  Wanning  Closet,  Bivdlingl^ 
and  Double  Elevated  Oven,  made  by  FULLER,  WAB* 
REN  A  CO.,  No.  296  Water  Street,  New  York. 


WALTHAM  lprt?p£^’iiAm1*R^ro»d 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


A  SAIL  Df  SIGHT. 


■'o 

^  _  J 

if'.  ‘-'' 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[Dect:Mbkr  2,  1871, 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


PAST  AND  WEST  POEMS.  A  New 

ViJurae.  ISy  Brit  Hartb.  I’niform  with  “  Con- 
Irniwd  Novell,”  “  ruamR,”  and  ^  TiM  Luck  of  Boaring 
^mp."  1  voL  16mu.  $1.30. 

Thla  rolume  includes  “The  Lost  Galleon,’*  the  poem 
•ronouneed  btfote  the  Fhl  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Harvard 
unlreraity  in  June  last,  several  poems  that  have  appeared 
B  periodicali  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Harte  s  last 
rolume,  embracing  TruthAilJames’s  Answer  to  her  Letter, 
further  Language  fbom  Truthfiil  James,  Sequel  to  Maud 
Muller,  A  Newport  Romance,  several  poems  that  have 
iievar  before  been  euUected,  and  ethers  that  are  now 
Bnt  printed. 


gRET  HAUTE’S  NEW  VOLUME. 

“  This  rolume  has  been  looked  for  with  Interest,  since 
the  announcement  of  the  publishers  that  it  was  in  prep¬ 
aration.  Bret  Harte,  by  native  talent,  real  genius,  and 
the  ignotlng  of  the  literary  ima-bed.Atead  measurement, 
speaking  foom  the  heart,  and  using  the  langu.age  and  even 
the  kUums  of  a  class  never  before  fUlbr  embalmed  in 
hterature,  has  touched  the  popular  hearL* 


^RET  HARTE’S  POEMS. 

“  His  first  rcdume  was  a  marked  success.  It  is  a  book 
better  quoted  than  ai^  of  its  predecessors,  the  Bible  and 
Sbakspeare  excepted.  “  Ills  “  Heathen  Cliinee "  has 
had  a  rigorous,  as  it  promises  to  hare  a  long  lifo.  Others 
of  a  more  dehcate  and  touching  character  show  a  depth 
and  delicacy  of  feeUng  in  the  author,  which  have  given  him 
a  walecoM  to  the  heart  of  humanity.’* 


JJAST  AND  WEST  POEMS. 

*“1118  present  rolume  contains  some  choice  gems, 
’Tmthftif  James’  appears  srlth  bis  answer  to  that  cele¬ 
brated  '  Letter '  of  the  absent  Miss,  which  Mpeared  in 
the  first  volume,  and  in  a  certain  statement  of  a  Lottery 
Bchema.  But  we  cannot  specif  in  this  brief  notice  the 
particular  pieces  which  have  by  their  brilliancy,  origi¬ 
nality,  and  peculiar  conception  and  construction  won  our 
admiratlun.’’—  Protidaiee  Prat. 


T  ONGFELLOW’S  DANTE:  THE 

DmSE  CO.MEDY  OF  DANTE  ALIGHIERI. 
Comprising  “  The  Inferno,**  “  The  I’nrgalorio,’*  and  **  The 
Paradlso.**  Translated  by  Hbnrt  Wadsworth  Lohg- 
raiAow.  New  stereotype  edition.  With  aU  the  original 
notes  aiKlillnttratluns.  Ircd.  Large  I'Jmo.  Handsomely 
stamped  in  black  and  gilL  ^.00. 

This  single  rolnttM  Includes  all  that  was  contained  in 
the  three  volumes  in  which  Mr.  Longfellow’s  translation 
was  originally  published.  It  brings  srithin  reiu;h  of  all 
this  nuMterplece  of  poetical  translation  which  holds  un- 
questiooed  the  hlghast  rank  as  an  Enghsb  rendering  of 
Danto. 


TVANTE  m  ENGLISH.  POPULAR 

edition. 

**  The  mere  English  reader  soon  feels  that  he  is  entering 
into  the  spirit  of  the  poem  as  be  never  did  before.  No 
translation  of  a  poem  can  exactly  represent  the  original 
to  one  who  is  unaruinainted  with  the  language  in  which  it 
was  written,  but  so  Ihr  as  this  can  be  done  we  believe 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  succeeded  in  the  attempL  His  trans¬ 
lation  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded  by  any  new  version; 
and  it  must  alwaia  be  ranked  among  the  chief  triumphs 
of  his  genius  and  the  most  creditable  fimits  of  American 
scholarship.**—  CArulton  Rtgiuer. 


nPHE  AMERICAN  NOTE -BOOKS 

A  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE.  Illustrated  U- 
brary  Edition.  1  roL  12mo.  With  Illustrations.  Very 
handsomely  bound  and  stamped.  fi.lW. 

This  is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Illustrated  Library 
Edition  of  Hawthorne’s  Works,  which  has  been  received 
with  marked  Ihvor  bv  the  press  and  the  public. 


HAWTHORNE’S  AMERICAN 

NOTE-BOOKS. 

**  In  these  Hill,  fhmk,  and  beantifhl  diaries  we  have  a 
better  pkrtare  of  Hawthorne  than  any  other  hand  than  his 
own  couid  draw.  We  learn  to  appreciate  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  his  natare,  and  love  him  for  the  tenderness 
and  beauty  of  bis  character  lar  more  than  we  ever  did 
b^ore."—  New  -  York  Tribune* 


■p ark-street  pulpit  :  SER- 

A  MON8  praacbed  by  Bxt.  W.  U.  H.  Ui  bext.  1  vol. 
12mo. 

Thlt  book  contains  twenty  discourses  preached  to 
crowded  audiences  in  Park -Street  Church,  .and  now  issued 
in  permanent  form  for  the  larger  audience  won  to  >Ir. 
Murray  bv  hii  “  Adirondack  .kdventures ’’  and  “.Mu-sic- 
Hali  Sermons.’’  These  discourses  are  not  In  the  interest 
of  arty  special  sect  or  dogmas,  but  to  set  forth  the  funda¬ 
mental  Ideas  and  sentiments  of  Christianity  mure  Itinii- 
nously,  and  to  Infiiae  them  more  thoroughly  into  the  hfe 
and  thought  of  the  present  day. 


lifURRAY’S  NEW  SERMONS : 

PARK-STREET  PULPIT. 

**  It  la  very  rare  that  the  sermons  of  an  nnas(ia!!y  en- 
fpafftnf  sod  elooaent  preacher  endare  the  teat  of  pahUca- 
tlon.  Thoee  or  Mr.  Murray  furnish  an  exception  to  the 
genera]  role.  After  making  all  doe  aiiowancea  for  a 
supposed  prepoaaeMlon,  we  must  think  these  senn*ins 
re^y  brlgnt  and  rigorous  utterances,  to  be  accredited 
with  much  more  than  a  merely  negative  merit.**—  Boston 
ComwsonweaUh. 


«  park-street  pulpit  is  the 

A  name  of  a  volume  of  sermons  preached  by  the 
Bev.  Wm.  H.  H.  Murray,  who  bolds  »»  high  a  rank  in  Bos¬ 
ton, atapublic  urator.as  H.  W.  Beecher  does  in  Brooklvn, 
wltD  the  advantage  of  not  being  eccentric  In  bis  ideas  or 
actions,  and  of  writing  sneb  startling,  idiomatic  lan¬ 
guage  as  Jeremy  Taylor  might  have  produced.  As  one 
who  ‘looks  from  Nature  up  to  Nature’s  God,’  Mr.  Murray 
fe  well  known  and  highly  valued;  in  his  Krmons  tlie 
practical  and  the  poetical  are  admirably  blended,  the  basis 
Being  the  merctftii  and  hope-creating  bamanity  of  Chris- 
aaa  Mtli."—Phiiadeipkia  Preu.  _ 


/CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE,  AND  OTH- 

A/  £K  ESSAYS.  By  CHAELas  Francis  Adaiis,  Jr., 
and  Hrrrt  Adams.  1  voL  IJroo.  fiJ.UO. 

“’Cbaptera  of  Erie  and  other  Essars,’  by  Charles  F. 
Adams.  Jr.,  and  Henry  Adams,  is  a  cullectlnn  of  articles 
prinetp^y  fr^  the  Aorth  American  Retiea.  bnt 
thoreughly  revised,  and  to  a  conslderalile  e.xtent  re- 
wrlttSB,  ny  their  authors.  They  have  a  iiermanent 
value  wWen  w^  warrants  their  preservation  in  bu<ik 
dbrm.  Tba  material  upon  rallnad  topics  furnished  by 
Charlas  Franils  Adams,  Jr.,  is  especially  able  and 
intaiesting.’*— BoMoa  Oatette. 


j^DAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OF  ERIE. 

**  They  Ibnn  the  dearest  and  most  feithflil  exposiUnn  of 
the  Erie  frauds,  enormous  and  successful,  and  of  tlie  tri¬ 
umph  of  btaas  over  brains.  Both  the  Messts.  Ad.viis  are 
men  of  mark.  Inheritors  of  the  genius  of  their  grandCitlier, 
clear  thinkers  and  remarkably  vigorous  writers.  Mr. 
Uenry  Adams  Is  the  autbor  of  the  graphic  description  of 
ths  doU  Cunapltacy  cf  New  York.  AU  the  essays  are 
models  of  compueltfoa,  and  opon  themes  of  permanent 
tntermt.**— Jfsw  Btiford  Merettnt. 


ADAMS’S  CHAPTERS  OP  ERIE 

A  AND  OTUEB  ESSAYS. 

**  The  topics  are  thoee  moet  demanding  diecoision.  Tail- 
roads,  ear|>oratlont,  and  the  drift  of  liuslneaa  morality  at 
It  It  ditcloaed  m  the  Erie  road.  The  authors  have  mas¬ 
tered  tba  aubJCKsts  of  which  they  treat,  and  they  write 
urtth  ths  eunaequent  ease,  clearnees,  and  cleierneea. 
The  eaeays  are  all  the  better  for  being  tentative  and  not 
aOsctlag  the  aecret  of  solving  aU  the  ditUcultlea  of  the 
olteatloo.  Tbay  are  easayt  that  no  inteUigent  man  can 
aSord  to  leave  nnreed,  wnether  he  Is  a  business  or  a  pro- 
feaalonalman  ...  It  la  altqgetber  a  noUble.and.now  we 
have  It,  an  Indlefenmhle  TonuDe.*’— J/artferd  Caarant. 


HOW  TO  DO  IT.  By  Edward 
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GOOD  SENSE  IN  POLITICS. 
^piIE  rational  theories  of  governing  men 
A  and  nations  are  numerous,  but  they  are 
all  more  or  less  “excogitated  out  of  the 
depths  ”  of  the  consciousness  of  special  think¬ 
ers,  Government  by  reason  is  in  everlasting 
contest  with  government  by  facts.  The 
jurist  comes  with  his  theory  of  right,  and, 
in  the  end,  is  compelled  to  admit  that  juris¬ 
prudence  is  an  inductive  rather  than  a  de¬ 
ductive  science.  The  statesman  ot  large 
general  views  attempts  to  force  his  intelli¬ 
gent  conceptions  on  the  ptiblic  mind,  and 
ends  in  accommodating  his  rigid  notions  to 
what  is  called  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
The  political  economist  brings  his  demon¬ 
strations  of  the  advantages  of  free  trade  to  a 
population  solidly  intrenched  in  inexorable, 
unassailable,  organic  ideas  of  protection, 
and  ends  in  suggesting  some  alleviations  of 
tlic  system  which  he  theoretically  denounces, 
root  and  branch.  Neither  in  intelligence 
nor  in  morals  does  the  tloclrinaire  find 
himself  in  sympathy  with  the  people.  In¬ 
terests,  prejudices  and  passions  oppose  him 
at  every  step.  lie  becomes  practical  only 
by  inglorioiisly  modifying  or  by  ignomin- 
iously  sacrificing  his  convictions.  He  ends 
in  dolorously  confessing  that  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  human  nature  in  mankind. 

Government  may  theoretically  be  a  sci¬ 
ence,  but  practically  it  is  an  art.  The  most 
successful  statesmen  are  those  who  know 
what  is  best  for  the  people,  but  at  the  same 
time  recognize  the  fact  that  the  prejudices, 
and  even  the  stupidities  of  the  people  arc  to 
be  admitted  as  the  most  controlling  of  polite 
ical  forces.  Sydney  Smith  declared  that  no 
great  statesman  could  dispense  with  his 
“  Foolometer,” — that  is,  the  man  who,  being 


in  close  sympathy  with  the  public  mind  and 
heart,  was  coni|)ctent  to  advise  his  chief, 
and  keep  him  from  pushing  too  far  plans' 
based  in  mere  intelligence,  or  in  mere  benefi¬ 
cence. 

Good  sense  in  politics  implies,  indeed,  a 
clear  vision  of  the  nonsense  which  invariably 
enters  into  politics.  ^V^len  Napoleon,  for 
example,  invaded  Spain,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  intended  to  reform  its  admin¬ 
istration.  It  was,  next  to  the  Russian  expe¬ 
dition,  the  maddest  thing  he  ever  did ;  but 
his  scheme  was  still  bas<^  on  rational  con¬ 
ceptions.  He  was  deluded  by  the  notion 
tliat  he  could  make  Spaniards  happier  by 
ignoring  Spanish  ideas,  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions.  The  plain  fact,  obvious  to  lower 
intellects,  that  Spaniards  could  only  be  re¬ 
generated  from  within,  and  not  from  without, 
escaped  his  imperial  bniin.  Almost  every 
historian  of  Napoleon  denounces  his  invasion 
of  Spain  as  the  act  of  a  rogue  or  a  madman ; 
but  in  truth  he  was  in  this  matter  simply  a 
doctrinaire.  He  ignored  fiicts  and  relied 
on  ideas.  He  was,  in  short,  the  “  Idealogue  ” 
that  in  his  general  politics  he  specially  de¬ 
spised  and  condemned. 

Still  it  may  be  objected  that  the  greatest 
statesmen  arc  those  who  repudiate  mere 
good  sense.  Chatham  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  prominent  examples  of  states¬ 
men  who  govern  by  enthusiasm,  and  are 
not  restrained  by  prudence.  But  it  is  known 
that  Newcastle,  one  of  the  meanest  of  men, 
—  a  “  Foolometer  ”  of  the  worst  and  most 
corrupt  kind,  —  made  Chatham  possible. 
Had  It  not  been  that  Newcastle,  Chatham’s 
low-minded  colleague,  did  the  dirty  work  of 
administration,  —  h.ad  it  not  been  that  New¬ 
castle  controlled  the  ruling  aristocratic 
forces  of  Great  Britain,  and  corrupted  them 
into  sustaining  the  hero,  —  Chatham  would 
never  have  carried  out  his  grand  schemes. 
But  it  is  rare,  in  practical  affairs,  that  a 
Newcastle  is  at  the  service  of  a  Chatham. 
Good  sense  in  politics  demands  that  Chat¬ 
ham  and  Newcastle  shall  be  melted  together 
in  one  individuality,  and  act  with  the  force  of 
one  will  and  intelligence.  In  that  case,  a  Chat¬ 
ham  becomes  reasonable  and  a  Newcastle 
honest.  How  can  we  realize  this  conception 
of  the  ideal  statesman?  The  ideal  lies 
about  us  in  scattered  fragments.  On  one 
side  are  able  men  who  demonstrate  that  the 
welfare  of  society  depends  on  the  triumph 
of  their  ideas.  On  the  other  side  arc  men 
who  show  that  these  ideas  are  in  antago¬ 
nism  to  indisputable  facts.  How  can  we 
reconcile  these  opposites  ? 

But  meanwhile  this  reconciliation  is  plain¬ 
ly  the  hard  task  of  statesmanship.  In  our 
country,  statesmanship,  in  its  old  sense  of  a 
leading  man  controlling  other  men  by  bis 
superior  sagacity  and  force,  is  becoming 
more  and  more,  difficult.  As  a  general 
thing  it  may  be  said  that  our  polities  are 
not  directed  by  good  sense,  but  drift  towards 
it.  Everybody  votes,  but  nobody  succeeds 
in  obtaining  the  object  for  which  he  votes. 
The  contact,  conflict  and  clash  of  millions 
of  individualities  end  always  in  compromise. 
Without  compromise  no  practical  measure 
can  be  passed;  and  statesmanship  is  the 
result,  not  of  one  statesman,  but  of  five  or 
ten  public  men,  representing  the  different 
elements  of  political  power  in  the  communi- 
iy,  who  at  last  agree  in  pushing  through 
Congress  a  law  or  a  treaty,  which  each  con¬ 
siders  imperfect  in  many  important  details, 
and  which  more  or  less  sacrifices  the  special, 
rigid  “  principle,”  to  the  advocacy  of  which 
he  owed  liis  election  to  the  House  or  the 
Senate.  The  sense  and  the  nonsense,  the 
philanthropy  and  the  greed,  the  morality 
and  the  immorality,  the  religion  and  the  ir- 
religion,  of  the  people,  arc  thus  blended  in 
a  measure,  which,  on  the  whole,  expresses 
the  average  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  constituency.  It  might  be  better ;  but 
in  despotic  or  aristocratic  governments  it 
would  certainly  be  worse,  nitelligence  and 
and  integrity  are  the  guiding  forces ;  but 
ignorance,  narrow-mindedness,  dishonesty, 
meanness,  selfishness,  and  above  all,  preju¬ 
dice,  are  still  represented,  and  growl  a  rc- 
luctiint  assent  to  the  compromise.  A  good 
sense,  based  on  moral  sense,  but  accommo¬ 
dating  itself  to  organized  nonsense  and 
brutality,  triumphs  in  the  end.  Our  society 
is  advanced  by  votes  desperately  wrung 
from  persons  and  factions  that  really  intend 
to  obstruct  it.  The  mere  dri/l  of  mental 
and  moral  forces  paralyzes  the  prejudice 
and  the  wickedness  it  includes.  Itcal  prog¬ 
ress  is  indicated  by  the  victories  gradually 
won  by  a  synthesis  of  contradictions.  Good 
sense  is  the  ideal  of  statesmanship;  and 
year  by  year  it  realizes  itself  in  palpable 
facts,  pointing  ever  to  a  future  of  happiness 
for  mankind,  of  which  no  present  facts  can 
be  the  rule  and  measure. 

But  the  ncccssaiy  short-comings  of  goo<l 


sense  continually  rouse  an  insurrection  of 
“  sense”  that  is  not  “  good,”  and  which,  in¬ 
deed,  constantly  trenches  on  nonsense.  The 
truth  that  centuries  of  struggle  have  now 
made  “  practical,”  are  questioned  by  reform¬ 
ers  because  they  do  not  at  once  lead  to  the 
happiness  of  all  mankind.  Sentiment  is 
brought  in  to  overturn  thought-  The 
well-meaning  philanthropist,  shocked  at 
the  WTetchedness  he  daily  witnesses,  is  in¬ 
clined  to  increase  that  wretchedness  by 
denying  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  base 
of  inixiern  society.  Instead  of  developing 
demonstrated  truths,  and  expending  his 
force  in  showing  the  results  to  which  they 
load,  he  is  apt  to  be  passionately  misled  into 
assailing  them  as  false.  Hence  the  present 
war  which  labor  is  waging  on  capital.  All 
men  in  whom  intelligence  is  directed  by 
beneficence,  sympathize  with  the  laborer, 
and  are  eager  to  make  his  condition  more 
comfortable;  but  when  they  are  asked  to 
repudiate  political  economy,  and  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  laborer  to  follow  a  course  which 
must  lead  to  his  own  ruin,  they  very  natu¬ 
rally  protest.  They  fall  back  on  the  solid 
maxims  of  good  sense,  and  strive  to  en¬ 
lighten  the  ignorance  which  other  less  intel¬ 
ligent  reformers  try  to  confirm. 

Indeed  the  great  Liberal  party  of  the 
United  States,  after  having  so  victoriously 
protested  against  organized  wrongs  which 
affront  ordinary  morality,  should  now,  with¬ 
out  parting  with  its  moral  impulses,  take  a 
strong  stand  on  its  scientific  intelligence. 
No  party  can  be  “  liberal”  which  denies 
common  sense  and  common  experience ; 
and  to  check  the  nonsense  of  the  eloquent 
eccentrics  arrayed  in  its  own  ranks,  is  at 
present  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the 
Liberal  party. 


ANONYMOUS  LETTERS. 

The  editor  of  a  popular  magazine  once 
remarked  to  a  journalist:  “I  honestly 
believe  that  every  other  young  person  in 
the  United  States  writes  ‘  poems  ’  or  ‘  short 
stories.’  ”  “  And  I,”  replied  the  journalist, 
“  honestly  believe  that  the  rest  of  our  ener¬ 
getic  population,  including  the  aged,  devote 
their  spare  hours — which  seem  numerous 
—  to  writing  anonymous  letters.” 

An  outsider  would  be  astonished  at  the 
piles  of  sign.Tturclcss  communications  that 
are  every  week  thrust  unread  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket,  which  forms  so  prominent  an 
adjunct  to  the  desk  of  every  hardened  edi¬ 
tor.  The  people  who  waste  their  time  in 
penning  useless  prose  and  verse  —  “prose 
and  worse,”  poor  Tom  Hood  used  to  call  it  — 
have,  we  may  presume,  some  definite  hope 
of  accomplishing  an  object.  Possibly  it  is 
fame,  and  certainly  it  is  pecuniary  reward,  for 
the  notes  which  accompany  these  manu¬ 
scripts  usually  convey  the  information,  more 
or  less  candidly,  that  if  the  articles  are  in¬ 
serted,  a  cheque  mailed  to  this  or  that  address 
will  be  cheerfully- received.  Some  of  the 
writers  take  to  ink  for  their  own  or  their 
friends’  amusement ;  others  because  it  seems 
an  easy  way  to  make  money;  and  others  be¬ 
cause  they  feel  that  they  hive  a  call  to  au¬ 
thorship.  Tlien  there  avo  hosts  of  people 
who  scribble  as  the  plow-'.joy  whistled,  “  for 
want  of  thought.”  Taking  all  these  classes 
together,  it  is  no  wonder  that  every  mail 
brings  to  the  office  of  a  prominent  magazine, 
a  mass  of  matter  sufficient  to  make  the 
harassed  editor  fancy  that  at  deast  half  the 
men,  women  and  children  of  the  United 
States  have  turned  authors.  But  what  can 
possess  about  the  same  number  of  people  to 
write  anonymous  letters  to  the  conductors 
of  newspapers  ?  The  Writers  receive  no  pay, 
and  their  productions  are  fortunate  if  they 
get  read ;  for  what  journalist  has  the  leisure 
to  wade  through  letters  that  are  confessedly 
written  by  nobody?  The  malicious  epis¬ 
tle  designed  to  stab  the  reputation  of  this  or 
that  man;  the  nameless  note  pointing  out 
an  inverted  s  in  last  week’s  issue ;  the  indig¬ 
nant  document  from  a  visionary  “  old  sub¬ 
scriber  ;  ”  the  maudlin  letter  of  complaint  , 
the  “  useful  information  ”  letter  containing  a 
suiTcptitious  puff  of  some  tradcs-man’s  wares,. 
—  they  all  go  into  the  mortuary  waste-paper 
basket  unsung,  unwept,  unhonored  and  un¬ 
known. 

This  is  their  fate  in  every  well-regulated; 
newspaper  office.  An  unsigned  letter  stands- 
little  chance  of  even  a  hasty  reading.  lt» 
barc-faced  lack  of  authenticity  damns  it. 
This  fact  must  be  patent  to  most  writers  of 
anonymous  screeds.  How  often  the  convic¬ 
tion  must  be  forced  homo  to  them  that  they 
have  thrown  their  time,  paper  and 

postage-stamp.  To  write  a  letter  and  not 
sign  your  name  to  it,  argues  cither  bad- 
breeding  or  cowardice.  It  is  essentially  a 
mean  act,  and  the  meanness  of  it  is  not  so 
glaring  as  the  stupidity. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 
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ri'^IIE  cruel  system  which  obtains  at  present  of 
J.  slaughtering  cattle  will,  it  is  to  be  noped,  be 
done  away  with.  Attention  has  recently  been 
directed  both  in  this  country  and  in  England  to 
the  amountof  sufl’eriiig  inflicted  unnecessarily  on 
animals  destined  for  the  market.  Crowded  to¬ 
gether  in  the  narrow  pens  they  are  transported 
gnat  distances  without  cither  food  or  drink. 
If  the  poor  creatures  could  tell  the  story  of 
their  torments,  the  appearance  of  a  round  of 
beef  or  a  shoulder  of  lamb  on  our  dinner  teldes 
would  banish  gayety.  The  manner  of  killing 
oxen,  sheep,  pigs,  etc.,  is  simpl  v  barbarous.  A 
])ai)er  on  this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  Uicliard- 
8011  lately  before  the  British  MediciiJ  Society, 
and  the  iMiicet  calls  attention  to  it  in  hope  that 
the  matter  may  lie  investigated  by  the  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals. 
The  points  discussed  bv  Dr.  Uicliardson  are 
worthy  of  consideration  by  ourselves.  It  seems 
from  Dr.  Richardson’s  account  that,  although 
some  animals  appear  to  witness  the  death  of 
others  without  emotion,  yet  this  is  not  univer¬ 
sally  the  case,  and  the  pig  especially  has  a  great 
fear  of  impending  death.  Dr.  Richardson  has 
discovered  anaesthetic  composed  of  coal  ^as 
eombined  with  bichloride  or  methylene,  which 
he  recommends  for  use  in  slaughter-houses.  It 
is  simple,  easy,  and  safe  in  application  ;  it  does 
not  interfere  with  the  flow  of  blood  or  in  any 
way  affect  the  quality  of  the  meat,  lie  has 
also  inveuted  an  apparatus  consisting  of  a  tin 
reservoir  mode  to  hang  on  a  nail  in  tlie  wall  of 
the  slaughter-house,  and  intended  to  contain 
the  bichloride  of  methylene.  To  this  reservoir 
two  india-rubber  tubes  are  attached,  one  to  be 
connected  with  a  common  gas-jet,  the  other 
terminating  in  a  tin  funnel  large  enough  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  nose  of  a  sheep  and  capable  of  being 
fastened  like  a  mnzzle  on  the  head.  The 
muzzle  being  placed,  the  tap  of  the  gas  is 
turned  and  the  gas  bubbling  through  the  bi¬ 
chloride  is  breathed  by  the  animal.  In  a  minute 
perfect  insensibility  to  pain  is  produced,  and 
animals  breathe  the  gas  quietly  without  strug¬ 
gling  or  apparent  dr^.  For  large  slaughter¬ 
houses  Dr.  Riohaidson  has  designed  a  sort  of 
passage  divide!  into  chambers;  the  central 
chambe-r  bein,^  filled  by  the  mixed  vapor, 
mem  pipage  through  it  will  render  the  animal 
iuseusitive  to  the  knife. 


It  seems  odd  that  the  loss  of  records  of  crime 
should  be  a  subject  for  regret  in  a  civilized  com¬ 
munity.  Yet  the  destruction  of  the  contents  of 
the  detective  office  at  Chicago  is  really  a  matter 
of  serious  importance.  The  records  were  com¬ 
prised  in  four  hundred  large  voluints,  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  which  cost  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
dollars.  This  rogues’  library  —  we  do  not  refer 
to  Mr.  Allan  Pinkerton,  who  opened  his  detec¬ 
tive  agency  in  Chicago  in  1 852,  but  to  the  books 
themselves,  —  was  often  of  the  greatest  service 
to  those  en^ged  in  ferreting  out  crimes  and 
criminals.  The  collection  was  unique  and  can¬ 
not  of  course  be  replaced.  A  still  greater  loss 
was  that  of  the  records  of  the  secret  service  of 
the;  army  of  the  Potomac,  kept  in  the  same 
building.  The  materials  that  have  thus  perished, 
says  the  Chicago  Tribune,  would  have  mmished 
“a  complete  and  exhaustive  history  of  the 
Northwest,  besides  mutter  enough  for  thrilling 
stories.”  The  government  was  negotiating  the 
purchase  of  these  chronicles  for  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  when  the  valuable  ptipers  were  destroyed. 
They  were  the  only  set  in  existence,  and  were 
valued  by  Mr.  Pinkerton  at  fifty  thousand  dol¬ 
lars.  They  would  have  been  worth  more  than 
that  to  the  Coming  Man,  whom  we  take  to  be  a 
liLstorian,  having  given  him  up  as  a  poet. 


“American humor”  isvery  much Itcyond par 
in  Engltmd,  if  wo  may  judge  by  the  favor  with 
which  Miller’s  poetry  and  Mark  Twain’s  prose 
h.avcbccn  received  by  the  English  critics.  Mr. 
Warner’s  “  My  Summer  in  a  Garden  ”  promises 
also  to  become  as  great  a  success  abroad  as  it 
is  at  home.  The  Pall  Afall  Gazette  of  October 
the  25tb  praises  this  capital  little  work  as  heart¬ 
ily  as  if  the  critic  had  read  it  in  the  as  yet  un¬ 
published  illustrated  edition —  now  in  prepara¬ 
tion  by  Messrs.  J.  U.  Osgood  &  Co.  —  which  is 
to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  holiday  books  of 
the  season  on  this  side  of  the  water.'  The  vol¬ 
ume  will  contain  twelve  full-page  illustrations 
engraved  from  origin.al  designs  by  Mr.  Darley, 
who  has  been  siiigularlv  fortunate  iu  catching 
the  peculiar  humor  of  the  Itook. 


One  of  our  foreign  exchanges  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  Gerin.an  workman  who  has  a  novel 
plan  for  the  acceleration  of  the  advent  of  the 
luillenniuin.  Ilis  idea  is  that  the  world  should 
be  conducted  anonymously.  Ho  urges  with 
reason  that  the  greatest  impediment  to  progress 
is  personal  ambition.  Every  man  who  mixts 
liiin^lf  up  with  public  affairs  is  iiiovihI  by  a 
desfre  to  distinguish  himself  rather  than  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  fellow-creatures ; 
year  by  year  the  world  is  liccoming  more  and 
more  governed  by  individual  rather  than  by  prin¬ 
ciples.  Parties  follow  their  leader  implicitly, 
caring  little  where  he  m.av  lead  them  to  ;  news- 
ppers  write  him  up,  auu  his  success  or  failure 
18  the  sole  object  which  engrosses  the  attention 
of  his  admirers.  One  leader  ojtjtoses  another, 
both  actuated  by  selfish  motives,  and  each  bid- 
jii'K  agaijist_  hts  opiioncnt  by  appeals  to  the 
lowest  prejudices  of  tlio  most  ignorant  of  man¬ 
kind.  riicso  evils  can  alone  be  remedied  by  a 
general  reuuuciatiun  of  our  u.tmjs.  As,. how¬ 


ever,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  bear  some  distinc¬ 
tive  designation,  numbers  are  to  be  substituted 
for  namt^.  The  world  is  -  to  be  divided  into 
districts  (for  the  names  of  nations  are  to  be 
dropped  as  well  as  those  of  individuals),  and 
each  person  is  to  be  numbered  and  registered  in 
the  district  to  which  he  belongs.  To  prevent, 
however,  any  one  numlicr  acquiring  an  undue 
itredominance  over  another  number,  each  num- 
Der  is  to  bo  changed  once  at  least  every  twelve 
months.  One  advantage  which  is  expected  to 
lie  gained  by  this  system  is  that  it  will  facilitate 
the  reformation  of  bad  characters.  No  stigma 
can  lie  attached  to  a  number  which  may  be 
borne  this  year  by  a  burglar  and  next  year  by 
a  bishop;  no  one,  therefore,  need  despair  of 
regaining  the  estwm  of  his  fellow-men,  and 
this  it  is  held  will  remove  one  of  the  principal 
hindrances  to  the  abandonment  of  an  evil 
career.  How  we  are  to  manage  about  drawing 
drafts  at  sight,  and  signing  papers  placing  the 
signer  under  obligation  for  a  scries  of  years,  is 
not  explained.  The  ingenious  German  no 
doubt  has  his  remedy  for  this  little  difficulty. 
His  plan  is  quite  as  practicable  as  most  of  the 
“  social  movements  ’’  of  the  day,  and  has  the 
novelty  of  not  being  entirely  stupid. 


The  antic  types  last  week  made  us  speak  of 
Mr.  Wm.  Black,  the  rising  young  English 
novelist,  os  “  J.  S.  Black.  ”  A  correspondent  b 
good  enough  to  correct  the  error  in  these  terms : 
“  You  justlv  de.scribe  the  author  of  ‘  In  Silk 
Attire,’  ‘  A  Slaughter  of  Ilcth, '  &c.,  as  ‘a  rising 
novelist.’  It  is  also  true  that  he  b  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  prominent  writer  on  the  London  Daily 
Nem.  But  that  gentleman’s  name  is  William 
(and  not ‘J.S.'j  Black.  Judgingby  the  success 
of  his  last  work — ‘  The  Monarch*  of  Mincing 
Lane’ — the  name  of  William  Black  will  soon 
becomi  faiuilbr  iu  American  households;  but 
knowing 

*  bow  hard  it  Is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame’s  proud  temple  sUiues  aCir,' 

I  trust  you  will  allow  thb  correction  to  ap¬ 
pear,  so  that  the  readers  of  Eveuv  Satur¬ 
day  may  be  among  the  first  in  this  country  to 
rccognbe  the  name,  as  they  will  no  doubt  the 
merit,  of  a  young  writer  from  whom  many  valu¬ 
able  contributions  to  Englbh  literature  have 
already  emanated,  and  from  whom  great  things 
are  expected  by  the  best  English  critics.” 
Willbm  Black  left  Scotland  atjout  ten  years 
since  and  joined  the  staff  of  the  Morniiuj  Star, 
for  which  journal  he  acted  as  the  German  cor¬ 
respondent  during  the  Austro-Italian  war. 
Subsequently  he  occupied  the  editorial  chair  of 
the  London  lieview,  vice  Dr.  Charles  Maekay. 


Country  people  regard  cities  as  sinks  of 
iniquity,  in  spite  of  well  authenticated  statbtics 
proving  that  crimes  are  not  more  frequent  in 
crowded  towns  in  proportion  td  their  inhabi¬ 
tants  than  in  the  rund  dbtricts.  That  great 
cities  are  also  more  unhealthy  than  smaller 
places,  is  another  popular  fallacy.  An  Englbh 
journal  has  put  the  case  very  neatly.  London, 
for  instance,  is  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in 
the  world,  and  one  of  the  most  innocent  in 
England.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  the 
Home  Office  that  the  proportion  of  habitual  and 
suspected  criminals  in  London  is  1  in  784,  while 
in  the  pleasure  towns,  like  Bath,  Leamington, 
Scarborough,  and  Ramsgate,  it  b  1  in  277, 
— more  than  three  times  as  great;  —  in  the  agri¬ 
cultural  towns  I  in  433,  or  nearly  twice  as  great ; 
and  in  the  eastern,  midland,  and  southern 
counties,  usually  twice  as  great ;  and  in  some 
places  four  times.  And  it  must  ^  remcmliered 
that  while  the  Metropolitan  Police  knows  its 
criminals,  the  country  police  very  often  docs 
not.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  broad  fact  that  the 
great  city  b  twice  as  healthy,  twice  as  innocent, 
and  about  four  hundred  times  ns  charitable,  as 
that  home  of  ideal  purity  and  piety,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  village. 


The  ridiculous  Stephen  H.  Branch,  whom 
we  supposed  was  dead  and  unpleasantly  off 
these  many  years,  has  turned  up  ^ain  in  pub¬ 
lic  life,  with  a  good  deal  of  his  ancient  impu¬ 
dence  and  amiability.  It  appears  that  he  ran 
for  a  city  olficc  the  other  day  in  New  York, 
and  though  he  voted  for  himself  like  an  honest 
citizim  bent  on  doing  his  duty,  he  failed  to  find 
sufficitmt  sujiport.  Alti-r  the  election  returns 
convinced  him  that  he  was  not  appreciated  by 
his  tellow-couutrymcn,  he  favored  the  newspapers 
with  the  following  philosophical  card  :  “  1  ran 
for  Regbter,  and  the  Inspectors  have  returned 
only  one  vote  for  me,  which  was  my  own. 
Perceiving  that  I  am  unpopular  in  thb  commu¬ 
nity,  and  that  I  have  only  one  political  friend 
in  all  thb  world,  I  sh.ill  emigrate  to  the  North 
Pole,  and  dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  ocean  re¬ 
cently  dbeovered  there  by  the  Germans;  and  all 
who  desire  to  go  in  the  vessel  I  have  chartered 
will  b-j  taken  on  moderate  terms.  Judge  Led- 
with  and  Mr.  Nathaniel  bauds  will  be  taken  at 
half-price.” 


The  GrafJiic  deals  severely  with  a  London 
playwright  for  stealing  the  half-developed  plot 
of  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood  ”  and  com¬ 
pleting  it  according  to  hb  own  fancy.  Those 
who  remember  Mr.  Dickens’s  prefaces  to  some 
of  his  earlier  works,  says  the  Graphic,  will  rc- 
mcmlicr  his  earnest  denunciations  of  the  play¬ 
wrights  Avho,  seizing  on  his  storiiS  before  they 
were  even  completed,  converted  them  into  plays 
without  troubling  thein.-sclves  about  the  consent 
of  their  author.  Of  course  in  doing  this  the 
playwrights  were  counielletl  to  guess  at  the  i/t'- 
iiourmcnt,  but  that  was  only  an  additional  an¬ 


noyance,  for  if  the  guess  proved  substantially 
correct  it  was  hard  to  be  thus  anticipated  ;  and 
if  it  was  incorrect,  it  was  still  more  hard  to  find 
a  diflerent  termination  to  that  which  the  author 
contemplated  thus  impressed  on  the  public  mind. 
That  the  novel-writer  had  no  remedy  for  thb 
hardship  b  due  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
the  Englbh  law,  which  allows  a  dramatbt, 
though  he  b  forbidden  to  touch  another  man’s 
play,  to  make  as  free  as  he  pleases  with  a  tale  or 
a  novel.  The  hardship  b  still  more  strikingly 
exemplified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  latest 
work,  “  The  Mystery  of  Edwin  Drood,”  which, 
as  every  one  know8,'was  left  half  finbhed  at  the 
authorb  death.  In  this  ease  a  sequel  has  been 
supplied  by  a  playwright  who  has  produced  a 
dramatic  version  at  the  Surrey  Theatre  under 
the  title  of  “  The  Mystery  of  Cloisterham,”  and 
Mr.  Dickens’s  family  have,  it  appears,  no  power 
whatever  to  prevent  thb  partial  appropnation 
of  a  work  saj^sed  to  be  protected  by  our  copy¬ 
right  laws.  It  b  said  that  Mr.  Dickens  hiiMelf 
made  arrangements  with  a  dramatist  of  high 
reputation  for  produeing  thb  novel  on  the  stage, 
and  for  thb  purpose  had  communicated  to  him 
in  confidence  some  account  of  the  future  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  story.  The  unauthorized  version 
cannot,  of  course,  have  the  advantage  of  thb 
clew,  to  the  “  Mystery,”  and  is  not  only  a  catch¬ 
penny  but  an  outrage  on  literature. 

The  vintage  of  1871  will  not  be  celebrated  in 
the  history  of  wines.  Owing  to  the  late  spring 
and  wet  summer  the  grapes  of  Germany  arc 
almost  a  total  failure.  Even  at  Bex  and  Vcvey, 
situated  in  the  warmest  n^ion  of  Switzerland, 
the  grapes  were  not  fully  ripe  the  middle  of 
October,  and  the  many  invalids  who  visit  these 
places  to  take  the  grape-cure,  found  the  treat¬ 
ment  far  less  palatable  than  in  other  years. 


LITERARY  ITEMS. 


—  MM.  Erekmann-Chatrian’s  new  work, 

“  The  Story  of  the  Ple'bbcite,”  will  appear  in  the 
Com/till  Magazine. 

—  Lord  Houghton  and  Mr.  Henry  Cole,  C. 
B ,  are  engaged  on  a  memoir  of  the  late  Mr. 
Peacock,  the  friend  of  Shelley,  and  the  author  of 
“  Headlong  Hall.” 

— Mr.  Morris’s  new  poem,  the  title  of  which 
will  be  “  Love  b  Enough,”  b  to  be  publishixl 
shortly.  'Phe  work,  unlike  any  of  this  author’s 
former  productions,  will  be  issued  with  illustra¬ 
tions  and  unusual  ornamental  borders  specially 
designed  for  it. 

—  The  “  Life  and  Letters  of  Catharine  M. 
Sedgwick,”  edited  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Dewey,  and 
published  by  Harper  Brothers,  b  a  welcome 
souvenir  of  one  of  the  most  honored  names  in 
A’merican  literature.  It  reveals  the  same  noble, 
generous,  womanly  nature  that  shines  through 
all  her  books,  and  is  instinct  with  those  domes¬ 
tic  sympathies  which  are  not  too  much  esteemed 
in  our  day. 

—  The  latest  volume  added  to  ^ribner’s  ex¬ 
cellent  illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  b  “  Moun¬ 
tain  Adventures.”  It  consbts  of  the  .accounts 

flvcn  by  celebrated  travellers,  —  De  Saussure, 
'yndall,  Agassiz,  Dcsor,  Whjnnpcr,  Clarence 
King,  and  others,  of  expeditions  up  the  sides  or 
to  the  summits  of  the  most  noted  mountains,  — 
Blanc,  Finstcraarhorn,  Jungfrau,  Athos,  Par¬ 
nassus,  Ararat,  Lebanon,  Sierra  Nevada,  etc. 

—  Messrs.  Scribner  &  Co.  announce  a  Tbeo- 
logic.al  and  Philosophical  Library,  to  be  edit¬ 
ed  by  Prof.  Henry  B.  Smith  and  Dr.  Pliilip 
Schaff.  The  series  will  include  compendious 
text-books  in  the  various  departments  of  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  inquiry,  and  the  names 
of  the  editors  give  ample  assurance  that  it  will 
comprise  the  results  of  the  best  European  and 
American  scholarship.  A  translation  of  Web- 
erweg’s  Hbtory  of  Philosophy,  edited  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Porter  of  Yale  College  and  Dr,  Schaff, 
will  shortly  inaugurate  the  scries. 

—  Dr.  William  Elder  publbhes,  through 
Henry  Carey  Baird,  a  trenchant  discussion  of 
“  Questions  of  the  D.ay ;  Economic  and  Social.” 
He  writes  of  money,  wages,  population,  free 
trade  and  protection,  secret  societies,  and  co¬ 
operation, —  but  not  in  the  regulation,  dryas- 
dust  style  of  ordinary  writers  on  these  themes. 
He  b  a  master  in  the  art  of  putting  things,  and 
his  course  through  the  desert  of  political  econo¬ 
my  blossoms  as  the  rose.  The  frequent  thorn 
is  not  wanting  to  pierce  what  he  regards  as  the 
traditional  shams  and  the  solemn  nonsense 
which  stultify  most  political  cconombts  and 
overawe  the  common-sense  of  mankind. 

—  Mr.  Hale’s  latest  volume  b  so  fortunate 
as  to  win  the  following  good  words  from  the 
London  Saturday  lieview :  “  ‘  How  to  Do  It  ’  b 
an  unpretentious  little  book  for  young  people 
on  some  of  the  commonest  operations  of  civilized 
life, — how  to  talk,  how  to  read,  how  to  write, 
and  so  forth, — and  the  instructions  given,  iu 
plain  tenns  and  by  practical  example,  arc 
thoroughly  sensible  and  intelligible.  We  may 
say  of  this  book,  what  can  rarely  be  said  of 
iKxiks  of  similar  purport  and  greater  pretensions, 
that  boys  and  girls  may  really  learn  from  it  to 
write  better,  to  read  to  more  purpose,  and,  if  not 
to  talk  better,  at  all  events  to  talk  less.  The 
example  given  of  a  “  theme  ”  or  composition  be¬ 
gun  in  the  true  style  of  schoolgirls  and  penny- 
a-liners,  and  afterwards  cut  down,  corrected,  and 
rewritten  in  plain  English,  b  an  excellent  speci¬ 
men  of  a  most  cfl'cctivc  mode  of  instruction, 
and  is  likely  to  do  more  good  to  those  for  whom 
it  is  intended  than  a  whole  volume  of  elaborate 
lectures  on  style.” 


PERSONALS. 


—  Women  now  manage  most  of  the  public  libra, 
ries  in  ilassachusetts. 

—  The  Prince  Imperial  is  studying  mechanics 
in  King’s  College,  London. 

—  Edwin  Booth  is  now  sole  owner  of  the  elegant 
theatre  which  bears  hb  name. 

—  “  John  Paul  ”  has  become  a  broker.  He  b 
much  too  shrewd  ever  to  become  a  breaker. 

—  A  school  of  Jewish  girls  in  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  b  supported  by  the  Baroness  de  Roths¬ 
child. 

—  It  b  said  that  the  New  York  belles  are  think¬ 
ing  how  “  Mrs.  Alexandrovitch  ”  would  look  on 
paper. 

—  Charlotte  Cushman’s  engagement  at  the 
Globe  has  proved  one  of  the  most  brilliant  dra¬ 
matic  successes  ever  achieved  in  Boston. 

— Many  noble  women  in  New  England  will  meet 
at  stated  seasons  during  the  next  six  months  to 
work  for  the  homeless  people  of  the  Northwest. 

—  Ma  Lewis,  since  her  marriage,  bears  the  name 
of  Wilson.  She  prefers  and  only  signs  her  maiden 
name,  and  through  devotion  toner  invalid  mother 
still  resides  at  Lime  Bock,  where  she  achieved  her 
fame. 

—  Mr.  David  W.  Judd,  late  editor  of  the  Hearth 
and  Home,  has  formed  an  engagement  with  5Ir. 
Moore,  of  the  Rural  New-  Yorker,  and  will  here¬ 
after  superintend  one  of  the  departments  of  that 
popular  journal. 

—  Tiffany  &  Co.  of  New  York  have  a  necklace 
cf  pearls  which  was  purchased  from  the  ex-Km- 

firess  of  the  Krench,  by  an  agent  sent  to  CliLsel- 
nirst  for  the  purpose.  She  would  sell  no  other  of 
her  je web.  The  price  asked  b  $25,000. 

—  The  Count  Davillier  writes  to  deny  that  Na- 
poleon  ever  said  that  he  would  not  return  to  Paris 
unless  dead  or  victorious.  What  he  wrote  to  hb 
ministers  after  the  battle  of  Woerth  was:  “  Jl faut 
elever  nos  dines  d  t hauteur  des  circonstances." 

—  Miss  Lillie  Devereux  Blake,  in  her  new  lec¬ 
ture  on  “  Modern  Heroism,”  <,ay8  that  it  requires 
a  much  courage  fora  woman  to  avow  ber!,elf  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrape  when  in  the  midst,  of  a 
fasl  i  inable  assembly  iia  it  does  for  a  man  to  com¬ 
mand  a  battery. 

—  Missourian,  while  journeying  to  Louisville 
recently,  took  a  sleeping-car  for  convenience. 
During' the  night  be  got  up  and  went  cut  on  the 
platfurin;  the  door  closed  and  fastened  with  a 
spring  luck.  The  porter  was  a.sleep,  and  the  citi¬ 
zen  enjoyed  a  fifty-mile  ride  in  hb  night-clothes  on 
the  platform. 

— “  My  daughter  Julia,”  says  the  editor  of  the 
Seymor  (Ind.)  Times,  “becoming  disgusted  with 
the  roving  printers  we  bad  to  employ,  determined 
to  do  all  the  work  herself.  She  set  every  tyjie  iu 
the  current  issue  of  the  paper,  including  new  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  had  three  columns  left  over  for 
next  week;  besides  which  she  did  a  big  washing, 
read  about  fifty  newspap*rs,  and  took  two  days 
recreatiou  at  the  county  lair.” 

—  Within  five  months  the  Kev.  Mr.  Brock  buried 
hb  wife,  engaged  himself  to  three  women,  married 
one  of  them,  was  sued  for  breach  of  promise  by 
one  of  the  others,  got  a  divorce  and  married  the 
one  who  sued  him  for  the  breach  of  promise,  was 
tried  by  an  ecclesiastical  council  and  suspended 
from  conference,  then  went  and  joined  the  Camp- 
bellite  Chuich,  and  he  and  hb  third  wife  were  both 
baptized.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  odd  that  thb 
happened  iu  Indiana. 

—  The  Rev.  Dr.  M.  A.  D’ Wolfe  Howe,  who  bos 
been  elected  Bishop  of  the  new  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Diocese  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
has  been  for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Luke’s 
Church  in  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Howe  was  elected 
Missionarv  Bishop  of  Nevada  by  the  general  con¬ 
vention  of  1865,  but  declined  th'e  position.  In  hb 
religious  views  he  b  classed  with  the  Low  Church 
party,  although  he  is  a  strong  opponent  of  church 
divisions,  and  b  in  no  sense  a  partisan. 

—  In  1841  tlie  following  advertisement  appeared 
in  the  New  Orleans  Picayune-.  “  $5  Kkwakd. — 
Run  away  from  the  subscribers,  on  the  23d  Novem¬ 
ber  last,  the  negro  boy  Oscar  Dunn,  an  apprentice 
to  tlie  plastering  trade.  He  is  of  griffe  color,  be¬ 
tween  2U  and  21  years  of  age,  and  about  5  feet  10 
or  11  inches  high.  All  persons  are  cautioned  not 
to  harbor  said  boy,  under  penalty  of  the  law. 
WiLstiN  5t  Patterson,  comer  St.  John  and  Com¬ 
mon  streets.”  “  The  negro  boy  Oscar  Dunn,”  b 
now  lieutenant-governor  of  Louisiana. 

—  The  Paris  Siecle  says:  “  Most  of  the  jouraab 
have  announced  on  tlie'  authority  of  e  despatch, 
the  death  of  the  Gen.  Benedek  who  held  the  com¬ 
mand  in  chief  of  the  Austrian  Army  iu  the  war 
of  1866.  The  Vienna  papers  inform  us  that  this 
general,  “  whose  plan  of  campaign,”  the  Siijcle  re¬ 
marks  ironically,  ”  was  iu  its  day  equally  celebra¬ 
ted  with  that  of  Gen.  Troebu,  b  iu  perfect  health. 
It  is  true  that  a  retired  ‘  lieutenant  field-marshal  * 
living  in  the  same  house  with  Benedek  was  stricken 
with  paralysis,  and  this  was  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  personages  and  gave  rise  to  the  false  re¬ 
port. 

—  Frederick  W.  Loring,  who,  with  the  other 
members  of  Wheeler’s  expedition,  has  been  mur¬ 
dered  by  the  Indians  iu  Arizona,  was  born  in 
Newtonville,  Mass.,  and  was  prepared  for  college 
at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.  He  entered  Har¬ 
vard  University  in  1866,  and  was  gi'aduated  four 
years  later.  W'hile  at  Harvard,  and  even  before, 
at  Andover,  he  evinced  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and  acquired  some  distinction  os  a  writer  of  gay 
and  lively  verse,  and  as  contributor  to  The  iTar- 
vard  .idcocate,a  paper  published  by  the  students. 
5Ir.  Luring,  in  the  brief  period  since  ho  left  col¬ 
lege,  was  connected  with  both  The  Boston  Adeer- 
tiser  and  Saturday  Tvening  Gazette,  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Old  and  New,  and 
The  Independent.  He  also  published  two  vol¬ 
umes,  one  of  which,  “  Two  College  Friends,”  an 
essay  in  sustained  fiction,  was  favorably  received. 
Mr.  Loring  spent  the  evening  before  his  departure 
on  his  fatal  trip  iu  the  Tribune  office,  arranging 
for  correspondence  that  must  now  remain  forever 
unwritten. 
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A  DEAD  JEST. 

Among  my  ItooVs  I  fuuml  to-day 
A  paper  whieli,  I  don’t  know  how. 
Had  years  before  been  put  away, 

And  left  forgotten  there  till  now. 

I  took  it  np  to  read.  Ah  me  1 
After  thv‘  first  few  words  or  so, 

Mv  eyes  were  grown  too  dim  to  see. 
it  was  a  jest  of  long  ago. 

No  d^x^pest  grief  it  woke  again ; 

It  brought  no  sharp  especial  stingy 
Only  the  genenil  mystic  pain 

That  distant  memories  always  bring. 

So  alu-re»l  seem  the  days  of  yore. 

So  near  akin  arc  smiles  and  te;irs. 

That  few  sad  thinj's  can  move  us  more 
Than  those  dead  jests  of  by-gone  years. 


UNE  PETROLEUSE:  A  SOUVENIR  OF 
VERSAILLES. 

ni. 

There  was  something  of  a  problem  in  the 
Question,  for  between  the  church  service 
which  we  h.ad  just  seen,  and  the  b-all  which  we* 
were  resolved  to  see,  lay  a  bleak  tract  of  eight 
hours,  which  could  scarcely  be  tilled  to  our  own 
satisfaction  by  going  to  sec  the  clotl-hoppcrs  of 
Champterre  climb  their  greasy  poles  for  legs  of 
mutton,  or  race  in  sacks  for  live  rabbits.  Ciro- 
bois  counselled  that  we  should  invite  the  muni¬ 
cipal  council  to  luncheon,  make  them  drunk, 
and  then  call  upon  them  for  an  outspoken  state¬ 
ment  as  to  their  views  in  politics.  He  had 
once,  ho  averred,  Iiegitilt'd  time  in  this  way  on 
the  commune  of  Iiis  own  estate  down  in 
Languedoc,  and  after  two  hours'  chatiipagiiing, 
had  obtaineil  from  his  council  the  most  solemn 
declaration  that  tlicy  were  a  set  of  imbeciles. 
Unfortunately,  the  ratc-leviers  of  Champterre 
would  probaLly  get  drunk  tliat  day  without 
our  assistance,  and  at  their  own  —  or  rather  the 
raU'-payers’  —  expense,  so  there  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  adjourn  to  the  one  decent  inn  in  the 
place  and  order  a  rep:ist,  which,  by  smoking, 
anecdoting,  and  mixture  of  cool  drinks,  was 
eked  out  until  the  hour  when  respectable  pcxiple 
think  of  dinner.  About  this  time  Floriant 
vanished,  and  did  not  turn  up  again  until  dose 
iipoit  nine  o’clock,  when  the  streets  of  the  vil- 
lage'wcrc  already  lighted,  when  the  fun  in  the 
fair-booths  was  growing  fast  and  furious,  and 
when  from  the  vast  marquee  which  Colin 
Grainereau  had  caused  to  Im  erected  for  Yves 
LoUouette,  his  future  fathcr-in-law,  issued  the 
queak — quealc  of  fiddles,  and  the  toot  —  toot  of 
cornopeans  lieing  tuned  for  the  evening’s  fray. 
Our  party  liad  been  wandering  about  in  a 
desultory  way,  rathlng  for  macaroons,  shooting 
down  wax  unages  for  nnsmokable  cigars, 
and  otherwise  enjoying  ourselves  since  seven. 
When  the  marquee  was  thrown  open  we 
streamed  in  like  one  man,  and  it  was  then  that 
Floriant  burst  anew  upon  our  sight,  arrayed  in 
faultless  evctiing-dress,  with  diamond  studs  in 
liis  shirt-front,  to  hair  curled,  and  an  opera-hat 
under  his  arm.  Hu  had  gone  back  in  stealth 
to  Paris  to  effect  this  revolution  in  his  costume, 
and  now  confronted  us  with  a  smiling  “  I  spilt 
some  wine  over  my  waistcoat  at  luncheon,  and 
so  was  obliged  to  change.  Once  in  Paris,  I 
thought  I  might  as  well  dress,  since  there  was 
going  to  be  dancing.” 

“  But  you  ore  not  going  to  dancel "  asked 
Ravignan  of  the  Cent-Gardes,  laughing. 

“  Look  at  these  boards,  man,”  giggled 
Narcisse  de  Parabhre,  who  often  led  the  cotillon 
at  the  Court  balls ;  “  there’s  an  inch  and  a  half 
lietween  them.  Have  you  insured  your  an¬ 
kles  ?  ” 

“  Diamond  studs,  too !  ”  lisped  Renh  de 
Morange,  in  a  half  whisper  to  Cirobois. 
“  When  Floriant  dresses  like  a  snob,  there’s  al¬ 
ways  some  reason  for  it.  He  has  set  those  dia¬ 
monds  to  catch  somebody  —  they  are  bird¬ 
lime.” 

“  Or  paste,”  suggested  Cirobois.  “  Are  you 
really  going  to  show  these  bumpkins  that  you 
ran  hop  almost  as  well  as  they  t  ”  added  he, 
touching  Floriant’s  arm. 

“  Bah  1  you  will  all  of  you  dance,”  retorted 
Floriant.  *“  And  as  to  the  clothes,  they  will  be 
wliat  everybody  else  will  wear,  except  yourselves 
—  so  I  shall  be  less  remarked  than  you.” 

So  far  as  that  went,  he  was  not  quite  wrong. 
Colin  Grainereau  had  caused  to  be  set  up  at 
the  door  a  notice  to  this  cftect :  — 

“  Admission,  5  Francs. 

"  Wdl-wuhert  of  the  Rosiere  mojf  give  more  if 
they  pleaee.  By  paying  fortu  franc*,  gentlemen 
may  obtain  a  pink  tideet,  whicn  will  entitle  them  to 
dance  with  the  Roeiere ;  ” 
and  this  announcement  had  kept  away  all  such 
Champterrians  as  were  feeble  folk,  with  no 
money  in  their  purses.  Farther,  C.  Grainereau 
had  set  a  detective  from  Paris  to  watch  at  the 
doors,  and  see  that  no  ladies  of  a  certain  nameless 
category  crept  in ;  and,  thanks  to  these  precau¬ 
tions,  the  gathering  was  really  as  select  as 
could  be  desired.  All  the  officials  of  the  canton 
were  there  —  they,  their  wives,  and  their  mar¬ 
riageable  offspring.  Local  commerce  had  ia 
repreaentatives ;  so  -had  the  garrison  of  the 
neighboring  post-town;  and,  what  with  the 
white  neckcloths  of  the  tradesmen,  the  council¬ 
lors,  and  two  bald-headed  churchwardens,  and 
the  red  trousers  of  three  or  four  sub-lieutenants, 
very  spruce  in  their  trim  regimentals,  Floriant’s 
get-up  did  not  seem  so  much  out  of  place  as  his 
admirers  might  have  feared.  Nevcthcloss,  it  is 
useless  to  disguise  that  his  studs  excited  atten¬ 


tion.  The  two  bakl  churchwardens  c.-ist  glan¬ 
ces  of  c.<teein  at  him  ;  the  councillors  who  passed 
by  made  themselves  respi-ctlully  small,  so  as 
not  to  brush  him  with  their  elbows ;  awe  fell 
upon  the  waiter,  who  served  him  witli  a  glass 
of  seltzer- water ;  and  by  atid  by,  when  he 
whirled  round  the  room  waltzing  with  Mile. 
Felieie  Lallouette,  the  poor  girl  seemed  unable 
to  lift  her  eves  oif  the  shiny  stones,  in  which 
surely  the  devil  must  have  elected  his  abode 
on  that  evening. 

It  appeariHl  to  me  when  Milo.  FLdieio  entered 
the  bal  1-room  tliat  she  had  grown  agood  year  older 
since  the  moniiug,  not  only  in  age  but  in  expe¬ 
rience.  Truth  to  say,  that  is  a  trying  ordeal 
whicli  takes  a  young  girl  from  the  secluded  iu- 
nocency  of  home,  and  places  her  of  a  sudden 
into  a  glaring  position,  where  she  becomes  for  a 
day  the  queen  of  her  neighltorhood,  the  admired 
object  of  ail  eyes,  the  recipient  of  a  thousand 
flatteries,  none  the  less  dangerous  because 
siwkcu  out  in  plain  round  terms,  with  bucolic 
frankness.  Tncn,  Mile.  Felieie  had  iK'cn  chiitf 
guest  at  the  munieipal  dinner  that  evening,  and, 

facts  must  be  told  as  they  arc,  champagno- 
corks  hod  been  popped  with  a  prodigality  only 
known  at  those  oanquets  where  it  is  not  the  pop¬ 
pers  who  pay.  Mile.  Felieie  had  never  tost^ 
It  before,  and  this  time  she  had  tasted  it  to  an 
extent  that  made  her  beautiful  eyes  beam  like 
Scutch  cairngorms,  her  breath  go  quicker,  and 
checks  glow  like  August  peaches.  Unfortu¬ 
nate  C.  Grainereau  !  what  infatuation  can  have 
possessed  him  under  such  auspices  ns  these  to 
show  himself  to  his  betrothed  with  his  weasly 
face,  his  preposterous  garments,  his  walnut-col¬ 
ored  liands,  and  his  ploughman’s  gait  1  With 
a  face  Kkc  his,  the  man  ought  to  have  hidden 
himself  under  a  bushel  for  a  day,  and  only  re¬ 
appeared  when,  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  the  fes¬ 
tivity  being  over,  he  would  have  had  no  compari¬ 
son  to  'dread  with  any  of  the  brilliant  butter¬ 
flies  who  were  flattering  round  his  Felieie.  As 
it  was,  C.  Grainereau  looked  like  an  unclean 
beetle,  gadding  about  a  white  table-cloth ;  and, 
to  add  to  his  natural  charms,  he  had  drunk 
himself  into  hiccoughs  and  unsteadiness.  What 
chance  could  he  have  against  the  Marauis  de 
Floriant  1  It  seems  that  Floriant  hod  boi^ht 
up  all  the  tickets  that  gave  the  holders  r^ht 
to  dance  with  the  Rosifcrc.  At  all  events,  after 
the  first  quadrille,  wliich  she  opened  with  Mayor 
Farbouillaud,  and  the  first  polka,  which  she 
footed  with  the  mild  baker-captain  of  the  fire¬ 
men  corps,  noliody,  not  even  C.  Grainereau 
himself,  could  obtain  a  dance  from  her.  C. 
Grainereau  probaldy  consoled  himself  with  the 
reflection  thht,  having  honestly  issued  more 
pink  tickets  than  there  were  dances  for,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  would  find  their  bargains  less  profitable 
than  they  had  hoped.  But  this  he  only  thought 
for  the  early  port  of  the  evening.  As  the  hours 
wore  on,  it  was  always  the  same  purchaser  who 
danced  with  his  Rwihre,  as  polka  followed 
quadrille,  and  waltz  polka,  and  still  it  was  that 
same  young  blade,  with  the  diamond  buttons 
and  the  waxed  moustache.  C.  Graincreau’s 
features  became  discomposed.  I  think  I  per¬ 
ceived  the  precise  moment  when  snspicion  nrst 
flashed  across  liim..  He  was  leaning  vinously 
and  complacently  against  one  of  the  tent-polos, 
brewing  Heaven  knows  what  thoughts  in  his 
crooked  mind,  when  the  Marquis  passed  with 
Felieie  into  the  refreshment-room,  close  to  him 
—  so  close,  indeed,  that  Felieie  could  not  but 
have  perceived  him,  though  she  gave  no  token 
of  the  fact  except  by  turning  her  head,  purjiosc- 
ly  os  it  seemed,  the  other  way.  In  the  refresh¬ 
ment-room,  Yves  Lallouette,  who  had  been 
plied  with  congratulatory  drink  ever  since  sun¬ 
rise  (and  it  was  now  within  an  hour  of  mid¬ 
night),  sat  hopelessly  rootcxl  to  a  chair,  with  his 
purple  face  blinking  unconsciously  at  nothing. 
His  daughter  stopj^  before  him,  however,  and 
seemed  to  be  whispering  who  her  partner  was. 
He  staggered  to  his  feet,  held  out  a  rocking 
hand,  ^veiled  something  about  “  the  honor,” 
&c.,  and  floundered  backwards  again.  Floriant 
and  Rosiere  then  sat  down  at  an  adjoining  ta¬ 
ble,  whither  anon  rushed  a  waiter  with  an  iced 
pMl  of  Cliemot.  At  this  moment  the  flower- 
girl,  Mirabdle,  glided  into  the  room,  being,  ap¬ 
parently,  a  privileged  person,  free  to  enter  every¬ 
where.  She  looked  round  os  if  seeking  some¬ 
body,  perceived  where  Floriant  was,  and  smiled 
a  rather  meaning  smile.  She  made  towards 
him,  holding  the  Ixmqaet  she  had  promised  to 
keep  that  morning,  and,  dropping  a  courtesy, 
said,  “  I  was  sure  you  would  want  it.  Monsieur 
le  Marquis.” 

Floriant  took  the  bouquet,  of  coarse,  and 
handed  it  to  Mile.  Felieie;  and  it  was  then  that, 
crossing  the  room,  and  chancing  to  light  upon 
the  features  of  C.  Grainereau,  I  noted  theghastly 
change  they  underwent.  The  man  clapped  hia 
hand  to  his  forehead,  gave  a  gasp,  and  was 
sobered  in  one  instant. 

Most  of  us  —  I  mean  we  good-for-naughts 
who  had  come  down  from  Paris  —  had  been 
dancing.  It  was  the  custom,  said  one  of  our 
number.  We  should  look  singular  if  we  didn’t. 
It  was  not  fair,  coming  to  a  kill,  to  act  as  kill- 

as ;  and  so  on.  In  snort,  we  danced.  But  on 
olding  the  grimace  which  C.  Grainereau 

f lulled,  and  the  direction  which  his  thundcr- 
aden  glances  took,  I  guessed  there  was  a  storm 
prepwng ;  nor  was  I  wrong. 

Cirobois  was  near  me,  mystifying  his  Pnissian 
with  an  account  of  some  French  provincial  cus¬ 
toms,  which  Braungosicht  was  -listening-  to  at¬ 
tentively  with  the  most  guileless  faith.  I  con¬ 
fided  my  apprehensions  to  him.  “  Oh,  yes,” 
he  answered  (juietly ;  “  I  have  been  looking  lor 
the  storm  this  lung  while.  Wo  had  better 


keejp  an  eye  on  the  pair — that’s  all  wo  can 


do. 


“  But  I  shall  go  and  worn  Floriant.” 

“  Breath’s  precious :  better  not  waste  it.  There 
are  three  things  you  can  never  stop :  a  train 
flying  down  hill,  a  joint-stock  company  going 
to  gnef,  and  a  woman  on  the  slope  to  ”  — 

He  did  not  finish,  for  Floriant  had  just  conduct¬ 
ed  Fe'iiuie  Lallouette  back  to  her  jilace,  and  was 
taking  leave  of  her.  In  doing  so,  he  stooped, 
said  something  that  evidently  pleased  her,  caus¬ 
ing  her  both  to  smile  and  to  redden ;  and  in 
shaking  hands  with  her,  held  her  hand  within 
his  own  just  a  short  second  longer  than  there  was 
need  fur.  Then  bowing  in  a  way  that  said  in 
the  clearest  dumb  language  possible,  “Aiire- 
voir,”  and  not  “  Adieu,”  ho  withdrew.  Colin 
Grainereau  uttered  a  sort  of  growl,  clenched 
his  fists,  rushed  into  the  refreshment-room,  and 
swallowed  a  glass  of  brandy  to  give  himself 
courage,  and  then  followed  him. 

“Now  for  the  storm!”  remarked  Cirobois; 
and  we  went  out  too. 

There  was  a  crowd  outside  listening  to  the 
music ;  but  beyond  the  throng  Floriant  was 
disccniiblc  in  the  gray  overcoat  which  he  had 
donned,  lighting  a  cigar,  and  seemingly  making 
his  way  to  the  station. 

“  Stop  I  ”  screamed  Grainereau,  running  af¬ 
ter  liim ;  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion  he 
caught  Floriant  by  the  shirt-front,  shook  him 
savagely,  and  yelled :  “  Go  away  from  here !  do 
you  hear  me  1  go  away,  and  never  come  near 
us  again  I  ” 

Floriant  had  been  taken  aback ;  but,  recover¬ 
ing  from  Ilia  surprise,  he  caught  the  unlucky 
peasant  roughly  by  the  throat,  swayed  him, 
and  sent  him  reeling  ten  yards  away.  Our 
timely  arrival  prevented  further  hostilities.  We 
ran  between  the  two,  and  asked  Grainereau  by 
name  (for  he  had  been  pointed  out  to  us  several 
times  over  that  day)  what  he  meant.  But,  as 
is  the  way  with  countrymen,  all  the  man’s 
valor  had  forsaken  him  upon  finding  that  he 
was  not  the  strongest ;  and  at  our  question,  in¬ 
stead  of  firing  up  anew,  be  lajised  maudlin,  put 
his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  wliincd :  “  Why 
should  he  come  here  and  turn  her  headi  What 
has  she  done  to  him,  and  what  harm  have  / 
ever  done  him  ?  ”  spluttered  he,  piteously.  “  I 
should  make  her  happy,  and  he  knows  I  would. 
There  are  enough  women  in  that  Paris  of  his 
—  why  does  he  not  go  and  take  one  of  them  ?  ” 
Before  wo  could  foresee  his  intention,  he  bun¬ 
dled  himself  down  on  his  knees,  embraced  Flo- 
riaut’s  legs  with  his  arms  and  cried :  “  Hark 
you,  young  rich  man !  you  shall  have  all  the 
money  of  your  tickets  liack  again,  if  you  will 
go.  I  watched  her  with  you  this  evening,  and 
you’ve  turned  her  head.  You  have.  I  saw  it 
m  her  eyes,  and  I  tell  you  it’s  a  bad  action  —  a 
bad  action  1 "  roared  he  two  or  three  times  over, 
and  he  continued  to  snivel  and  whimper. 

“  You’re  drunk ;  let  me  go  I  ”  cxclainud  Flo¬ 
riant,  impatiently,  and  he  shook  himself  free. 

Colin  Grainereau  got  up  blubiK'ring,  and  tot¬ 
tered  to  a  lamp-post,  for  his  tipsiness  seemed  to 
h.ave  got  the  better  of  him  again.  He  pressed 
his  forehead  against  the  cold  iron,  and  subbed, 
half  from  drunkenness,  half  with  imjiotent  rage 
and  grief. 

Wo  four  walked  on  in  silence ;  but  at  the 
first  turning  of  the  road,  Cirobois  stojqHMl,  and 
laid  a  h.and  on  Floriant’s  shohider. 

“  Look  licre,  old  fellow,”  he  said,  with  some 
earnestness  in  his  voice,  and  looking  Floriant 
fixedly  in  the  fece,  “  take  my  advice  and  don’t. 
Nothing  good  can  come  of  it.” 


IV. 

Two  or  three  years  passed.  Within  a  week  of 
the  Rosihre’s  fete,  circumstances  had  drawn  me 
away  from  Paris,  and  when  I  returned  I  learn¬ 
ed  that  Floriant  liad  gone  travelling ;  but  with 
whom,  for  whom,  or  for  what,  people  were 
much  too  busy  with  their  own  conecrus  to  in¬ 
quire.  One  day,  however,  passing  near  the 
Pai’is  com-iiiarkct,  I  met  a  wizen  face  which  I 
could  just  remember  having  seen  somewhere. 
It  was  the  face  of  an  ugly,  melancholy,  and 
cross-grained  looking  fanner,  in  a  wide-awake 
hat  and  white  blouse.  He  seemed  to  recognize 
me,  for  without  iK'ing  spoken  to,  he  addressed 
me,  hissing  and  pale  with  sudden  passion : 
“I’ve  not  forgotten  your  lace  nor /us,  and  if  you 
see  him  you  may  tell  him  so.  May  Heaven 
curse  him  I  If  I  meet  him  again  it  won’t  bo 
fists  I  shall  try  on  him,  no,  nor  wood.  You 
may  tell  him  that  too  I  ”  And  he  trudged  on¬ 
wards,  mumbling  threatening  oatlis.  _Thc  only 
explanation  I  could  find  to  which  enigma  was 
that  Colin  Grainereau  —  for  my  interlocutor 
was  ho  —  had  got  drunk  again. 

But  the  circumstance  hod  not  quite  slipped 
from  my  memory  when,  some  six  weeks  later, 
my  servant  entered  whilst  I  was  at  my  break¬ 
fast  and  announced,  “Le  Marquis  do  Floriant.” 

I  liked  Floriant,  and  though  wo  never  wrote 
to  each  other  when  separated,  our  acquaintance¬ 
ship  was  not  one  of  those  that  ore  slackened  by 
absence.  I  was  glad  to  sec  him,  and  in  less 
than  five  minutes  both  of  us  were  at  table  talk¬ 
ing  as  old  friends  again.  Perhaps,  indeed, 
these  arc  the  pleasantest  friendships,  which  one 
can  lay  down  and  take  up  anew  without  incon¬ 
venience  on  cither  side. ) 

“  And  so  you  are  only  just  returned  to  Paris, 
Floriant  t  ” 

“  Only  just,  and  my  first  visit  is  for  you.” 

“  You  must  have  roamed  the  whole  world  over 
—  Egypt,  India,  J.apan  ’  ” 

“No,  nothing  further  than  Italy — Rome, 
Venice,  the  old  story.  We  travel,  and  find  the 
only  city  worth  living  in  is  Paris.” 


“  And  yet  the  time  has  passed  pleasantly  ?  ” 

“  Yes;  oh,  yes.”  And  this  answer  meant  no, 
as  most  such  replies  do. 

Wo  adjourned  to  the  balcony  for  coffee  and 
to  smoke.  Floriant  remained  some  minutes 
silent,  and  I  had  leisure  to  observe  that  ho  was 
altered  —  thinner,  paler,  and  more  thoughtful- 
looking.  But  he  no  longer  seemed  blas^,  and 
his  dress,  though  correct  and  tasteful,  was  not 
the  distressingly  elaliorate  thing  of  former  days. 
After  wreathing  a  few  clouds  into  the  air,  he  sud¬ 
denly  laid  down  his  cigar,  drew  his  chair  closer 
to  mine,  and  said,  very  impressively,  “  I  am 
going  to  ask  a  favor  of  you,  Blamont.” 

“Ask,”  I  answered,  a  little  astonished,  but 
with  a  smile. 

“  Well,  it’s  a  matter  that  can  onlv  be  under¬ 
taken  by  a  fideiid  of  proved  discretion,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  with  growing  excitement  disceniible  in 
iiis  manner.  “  I  want  you  to  negotiate  a  ‘  bix>ak- 
ofi’’  forme;  ”  and  hearew  a  sigh  as  though  to 
say,  “  Now  the  tiling’s  out.” 

“  Are  there  letters  to  get  back  —  or  what  ?  ” 

“No,  no  letters;  but  it  will  be  uphill  argu¬ 
ment.  She  loves  me,  I  believe,  teiinciously, 
almost  savagely ;  I  don’t  love  her,  and  I  have 
a  marriage  in  view.  You  see  I  am  thirty  now. 
A  man  can’t  spend  his  whole  life  driving  up  and 
down  the  Chanqis  Elysees,  nodding  to  women 
he  doesn’t  care  for,  and  losing  his  money  at 
horse-races.  I  think  I  perceive  my  way  to  do¬ 
ing  something  in  politics  or  diplomacy ;  and  my 
marriage  m.ay  help  me.  You’ll  sec  her.  She 
is  charming  —  an  Italian,  first-rate  femily,  plen¬ 
ty  of  money  —  which  is  a  secondary  considera¬ 
tion —  but  sweet-tempered  and  pretty  as  an 
angel  ”  — 

“  Who,  the  person  you  want  to  break  with?” 

“  Oh,  no;  the  other — the  one  I  want  to  mar¬ 
ry.  This  second  one,  she’s  pretty  tod — yes; 
but  you  can’t  understand  what  it  is  to  be  tied  to 
a  woman  with  whom  you  have  no  community 
of  thought.  It’s  like  the  sliot  chained  to  the 
convict’s  ankle ;  am)  I’ve  been  undergoing  this 
for  more  than  two  years — an  eternity  r’  1  le  jxis- 
itivcly  moaned  as  he  said  this,  and  his  next 
words  almost  took  the  fonn  of  an  entreaty: 
“  You’ll  olhr  any  thing  she  pleases,  Blamont, 
to  break  oft'  with  me  —  that  is,  not  to  do  any 
thing  to  thwart  my  marriage ;  lor  she  could 
thwart  it  if  she  would,  and  I  am  sure  she  would 
do  it  if  not  argued  with.  I  have  been  having 
her  trained  for  the  stage,  so  that  she  might  have 
a  paying  profession  to  fall  back  upon;  but  you 
must  say  I’ll  make  over  twelve  thousand  francs 
a  year  to  her  in  Rentes  if  she  will  go  and  live 
out  of  France — iu  Belgium,  or  Switzerland,  or 
some  such  place.  She  shall  have  double  if  she 
wishes  it — any  thing,  so  tliat  she  break,  fur  good 
and  all.” 

He  rambled  on  for  a  considerable  while  to 
this  cftect  —  for  it  was  really  little  better  than 
rambling;  and  I  could  not  help  admiring  the 
retributive  justice  of  the  Nemesis  which  had 
overtaken  such  a  Lothario  as  Floriant,  by  put¬ 
ting  him  in  the  power  of  an  importunate,  uned¬ 
ucated  woman,  whom  he  dreaded,  and  on  whose 
nod  or  refusal  the  whole  of  his  future  career 
seemed  to  hinge.  When  he  had  favored  me 
with  a  whole  host  of  particulars  essential  to  the 
success  of  the  negotiution.s,  and  coached  mu 
with  diplomatic  hints  enough  to  have  led  liiin 
with  flying  colors  out  of  any  creditable  under¬ 
taking,  he  was  for  having  me  start  at  once  and 
get  the  business  settled  out  of  hand.  Up  to  this 
moment  he  had  not  breathed  a  word  as  to  the 
woman’s  name  or  her  antecedents,  so  I  ques¬ 
tioned  him  on  this  subject. 

He  seemed  on  the  point  of  telling  me ;  then 
hesitated,  and  at  length  e.\cl aimed,  “No!  go 
straight  and  sec  her,  tliat’sthc  best  way ;  you’ve 
met  her  once  in  your  life.”  And  upon  this  he 
thrust  a  card  with  an  address  upon  it  into  my 
hands  and  ran  out,  leaving  me  to  make  of  his 
explanations  what  I  could. 

The  embassy  was  not  a  very  agreeable  one, 
but  friendship  is  exi>03cd  to  be  sent  on  missions 
of  this  kind,  and  to  be  little  thanked  into  the 
bargain,  whether  they  succeetl  or  fail.  Eo  1 
took  a  cab  and  drove  to  an  hotel  near  the  Buis 
do  Boulogne,  much  resorted  to  by  people  who 
wished  to  imagine  themselves  iu  tlic  country 
whilst  being  in  Paris.  I  was  shown  up  a  saga¬ 
ciously  carpeted  —  I  was  going  to  say  muftlcd  — 
staircase,  through  corridors  embellished  with 
reproductions  of  sculptured  masterpieces  in  sim- 
ili-marble,  and  so  on  into  a  drawing-room  com¬ 
manding  a  view  of  the  garden,  where  some 
rather  flashy  guests  of  the  hotel  were  lunching. 
The  lady  was  not  in  the  room ;  but  the  waiter 
vanished  to  apprise 'her  maid;  and  whilst  he 
was  gone,  1  was  able  with  a  glance  or  two  to 
reconnoitre  the  chamber  and  all  its  appurtenan¬ 
ces.  On  the  table,  amidst  a  medley  ut  women’s 
knick-knacks,  were  one  or  two  rehearsal  Ixmks 
of  Boulevard  comedies  then  in  vogue;  at  an¬ 
other  part  of  the  table  an  open  copy-book,  which 
I  had  not  the  indiscretion  to  examine,  but  which 
at  a  distance  looked  curiously  like  an  exercise- 
ground  for  pothooks  aud  hangers.  On  a  choir 
a  grammar. 

1  hud  been  perhaps  five  minutes  in  the  room, 
when  silk  rustled  down  the  passage  The  door 
was  flung  open,  and  a  woman  of  superb  beauty 
rushed  in  rather  impetuously,  as  if  she  well 
knew  the  person  she  expected  to  meet.  Ou 
seeing  me,  however,  she  stopped,  looked  at  me 
astouuilKKl,  and  then,  with  somewhat  of  a  ir  > 
mor  in  her  voice,  like  that  which  comes  of  a 
presentiment  of  evil,  asked  me  to  what  she  was 
indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  my  visit.  The 
woman  was  Felieie  Lallouette. 

She  had  never  known  me,  however,  and  so 
hod  no  occasion  to  color  at  any  uutimdy  rccol- 
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lections.  But  she  suspected  evil,  and  I  can  sec 
her  now  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  into 
which  she  had  thrown  herself,  resting  her  chin 
on  her  hand,  and  turning  her  large,  liquid  eyes 
on  me,  waiting  for  an  explanation.  She  w.as  no 
longer  the  Fclicio  of  throe  yearn  ago.  Time 
had  added  to  her  beauty  wliilst  changing  the 
character  of  it.  It  was  now  a  haughty  beauty 
—  that  of  a  woman  of  passion  who  has  braved 
the  world  and  feels  the  need  U>  hold  her  head 
high,  to  assert  a  position  which  she  knows  is 
not  hera.  In  good  sooth,  I  am  no  ailmirer  of 
the  unsoxed  class  into  which  she  had  drifted, 
but  I  piti^  the  woman,  and  in  telling  her  on 
what  errand  I  had  come,  conveyed  my  message 
with  all  the  forbearance  and  delicacy  that  I  had 
at  command.  She  listened  without  answering 
a  word,  but  her  hands  turned  to  marble  as  1 
was  speaking,  and  her  face  looked  like  that  of 
a  statue.  The  only  live  part  in  her  features 
were  her  eyes,  and  they,  instead  of  deadening, 
changed  to  Arc,  glowing  with  quietly  suppressed 
intensity,  that  had  something  snpcrstitiously 
terrifying  in  it.  She  waited  until  I  had  quite 
finished,  then  sat  a  moment  motionless.  After 
which  she  rose  and  said  coldly:  "And  what 
does  ho  expect  t” 

“  Expect  that  yon  will  be  amenable  to  rea¬ 
son  ana  prudence,”  I  answered  gently. 

“  Never  I  ”  she  said  with  defiant  firmness. 

This  “never”  was  like  the  closinjj  of  an  iron 
door.  I  have  heard  such  emphatic  “  nevers  ” 
on  one  or  two  other  occasions  during  my  life, 
and  every  time  I  have  felt,  what  I  then  felt,  that 
though  it  was  a  woman  who  spoke,  the  case 
was  nopclcss. 

"But  what  do  you  intend  doing?”  I  in¬ 
quired. 

"  I  intend  to  break  with  him,”  was  her  calm 
reply.  "I  would  never  accept  a  ct.itimc  more 
of  his  money  if  I  were  starving  of  hunger.  I 
shall  leave  him,  but  not  free  to  dowhat  he  pleases 
and  break  others’  lives  os  he  has  broken  mine, 
lie  swore  to  mo  that  he  loved  me,  did  your 
friend,  swore  it  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of 
times ;  and  I  believed  him.  What  is  this  code 
of  morality  which  suffers  a  nobleman  to  per¬ 
jure  himself  to  a  woman,  and  yet  deem  him¬ 
self  honorable  and  a  fit  mate  ror  an  innocent 
girl  ?  I  am  not  of  your  sphere  of  society,  Mon- 
siemr,  but  what  little  I  hare  been  able  to  learn 
of  its  ways  since  your  friend  raised  me  or 
lowered  me  from  the  station  where  I  stood, 
has  taught  me  that  the  one  law  it  places  above 
all  others,  is  respect  for  plighted  faith.  I  can¬ 
not  conceive  that  this  law  makes  exceptions 
and  says :  ‘  You  shall  keep  your  word  to  all 
save  a  woman.'  So,  os  your  ftiend  has  deceived 
me,  I  have  a  right  to  conclude  he  will 
deceive  others ;  and  it  shall  he  my  business  to 
prevent  him,  if  I  can,  from  making  new  vic¬ 
tims.” 

This  was  said  without  declamation,  quietly 
and  coldly. 

“  But  what  can  you  do  t  ”  I  asked,  discon¬ 
certed. 

“  Do?  ”  she  answered.  “  I  will  retire  to  the 
mire  whence  I  sprung,  with  my  innocence  and 
my  illnsions  the  less,  and  a  hatred  in  my  heart 
the  more.  I  will  work  for  my  bread  —  but 
whenever  your  friend  hopes  to  link  a  trusting 
girl’s  destiny  to  his,  or  enter  upon  a  career  that 
promises  honor  or  distinction,  he  will  find  me 
upon  his  path,  and  he  will  learn  what  a  fallen 
woman’s  vengeance  is.” 

I  endeavored  to  remonstrate  ;  but  with  a 
quick,  not  undignified  wave  of  the  hand,  she 
cut  me  short. 

“  I  have  nothing  more  to  add.  Monsieur,” 
she  said,  "  but  that  I  shall  leave  this  within  an 
hour.”  And  upon  this  she  touched  the  bell, 
thus  signifying  to  mo  to  bow  and  withdraw. 

V. 

"A  woman’s  vengeance  1”  I  thought;  but 
this  was  some  eighteen  months  afterwards,  un¬ 
der  widely  different  circumstances  —  that  is  at 
Versailles,  where  I  had  been  sammoniHl  to  give 
evidence  at  the  examination  of  a  Pdtrolcuse. 

It  was  in  the  bitterly  raw  June  of  the  present 
year.  The  day  was  gray,  with  gusts  of  rain 
and  wind,  and  the  weather  seeing  to  render 
more  sinister  and  dank  the  lobby  in  which  I, 
with  some  score  of  other  witnesses,  were  wait¬ 
ing  our  turns  to  be  examined.  This  was  not 
a  trial,  but  only  a  summary  cross-questioning 
of  the  women  who  had  l)ecn  siczed  red-handed, 
and  imprisoned  together  at  Satory,  at  the  close 
of  the  insurrection.  Glcndarmcs  with  oil-skin 
over  their  hats,  and  heads  bent  down  to  avoid 
the  sleet  that  would  have  pelted  into  their  faces, 
clanked  by  every  minute,  leading  handcuffed 
women  across  a  paved  yard  from  the  extempo¬ 
rized  prison  to  tne  court-house  or  back  again. 
And  what  women  I  No  gleam  of  romance  to 
be  extracted  from  those  misshapen  countenan¬ 
ces  ;  little  sympathy,  even,  that  could  be  afford¬ 
ed  to  women  so  bereft  of  all  that  renders 
woman  lovable.  I  saw  a  hatch  of  unfortunate 
creatures  who  had  Ik-cu  arrested  that  very 
morning  in  the  slums  of  Paris,  and  were  trudg¬ 
ing  along  chained  to  one  another  by  the  wrists. 
They  did  not  bear  themselves  with  the  dogged 
sullenness  which  men  show  when  in  trouble. 
They  laughed  hysterically  as  they  went, 
shrieked  infamous  songs,  spat  out  jeering  in¬ 
sults  against  the  soldiers  who  were  their  escort ; 
■and  one  of  them  —  a  woman  past  middle-.-ige, 
in  a  silk  gown,  with  the  paint  of  her  profession 
still  on  her — swing  me  look  through  the  win¬ 
dow,  pulled  out  her  tongue  and  made  a  face  at  me. 
“  Suiidy,”  thought  I  “  women,  when  thev  rfo 
<all,&ll_  to  fi^omless  depths.”  And  I  began  to 


muse  on  whose  lichalf  or  against,  whom  I  could 
have  possibly  been  called  to  f)car  testimony. 

I  was  not  long  kept  in  doubt.  A  gendarme, 
reeking  with  wet,  entered  with  a  list  in  his 
hand,  read  out  my  name  and  address,  and  said, 
“This  way,  if  you  please.” 

I  followtxl  the  man  through  a  labyrinth  of 
passages,  which,  notwithstanding  that  it  was 
mid-day,  were  lit  with  flickering  oil-lamps.  On 
the  floor,  soldiers  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of 
the  past  days  were  sleeping  and  snoring  in  ex¬ 
hausted  attitudes.  At  every  ten  yards,  stacks  of 
arms ;  in  every  doonvay,  sentinels  with  bayonets 
fixed.  The  prison  had  been  a  former  cavalry 
barrack,  and  the  court-house  whither  my  gen¬ 
darme  guide  led  me  was  a  transformed  saddle- 
room. 

The  door  closed  behind  us,  and  I  found  my¬ 
self  in  a  whitewashed  chamber,  the  walls  of 
which  were  still  adorned  with  pegs,  where  hung 
for  the  nonce  military  kc'pis  anl  sabres.  At  a 
deal  table,  encumbered  with  papers  and  pewter 
inkstands,  half-a-dozcn  officers  were  sitting  in 
undress  uniforms.  The  president,  a  peremp¬ 
tory  colonel,  who  wasted  little  time  in  formali¬ 
ties,  looked  up  as  I  appeared,  and,  pointing  to 
a  woman  ignobly  clad,  and  deeply  pitted  with 
small-pox,  who  stood  behind  a  sort  of  bar,  said, 
“  Monsieur,  this  woman  is  accused  of  having 
set  fire  to  the  mansion  of  the  Marquis  de  Flon- 
ant,  in  the  Rue  de  Lille. ' 

The  woman  nodded  and  drew  a  tattered 
shawl  eloscr  round  her.  The  gendarmes  to 
right  and  left  of  her  frowned  and  looked  indig¬ 
nant  at  her  calmness. 

"  By  profession,”  resumed  the  colonel,  “  the 
woman  is  —  is  —  every  thing  that  these  women 
arc  when  they  cut  the  figure  of  this  one ;  but 
she  calls  herself  an  operative  —  says  she  was 
taken  ill  with  small-pox  during  the  siege,  and 
only  joined  the  Cominunalist  insurrection  for 
the  purpose  of  burning  this  single  house  down. 
As  to  name,  she  pretends  she  has  none  —  but 
she  states  that  you  know  her,  and  will  answer 
for  her  being  not  a  thief.  We  have  called  you 
at  her  request.” 

I  hod  hitherto  been  standing  on  the  same 
line  with  the  woman,  and  had  not  caught  a 
good  sight  of  her  features.  I  now  stepped  in 
front  of  her,  and  looked  at  her  face  —  out  of 
which,  ns  behind  a  cloud,  dimly  rose  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  lineaments  seen  but  twice  before. 

“  Yes,”  she  said,  nodding  again  simply,  "  it’s 
me.  I  wish  yon  to  say,”  added  she,  in  an  undis¬ 
turbed  tone,  “  that  I  am  —  am  not  what  the 
colonel  thinks.  I  worked  for  my  bread,  as  I 

firomised  you  I  would  :  it  is  the  small-pox  that 
las  made  me  ugly  —  that  and  poverty.  Why 
I  burned  the  Hotel  de  Floriant  you  know.  I 
have  prevented  your  friend’s  marriage.  I  have 
debarred  him  from  ever  wrecking  the  happiness 
of  another  girl  as  he  did  mine.  I  was  wrong 
to  burn  his  house,  that  I  confess :  but  we  do 
things  in  moments  of  bitterness  that  we  would 
not  do  othenvise.  Say  to  the  gentleman  that 
it  was  not  to  plunder,  will  yon,  that  I  did 
this  ?  ”  — 

It  was  not  immediately  that  I  could  speak. 
I  seemed  to  be  seeing  her  lieforc  me  that  Sun¬ 
day  at  Chamnterre,  with  the  crown  of  white 
roses,  the  pealing  of  the  organ,  and  the  cure’s 
benediction. 

“  Monsii'ur,”  I  faltered  at  last  to  the  colonel, 
“  I  swear  this  woman  is  to  lie  pitied.” 

She  lient  her  head  in  acknowledgment,  and 
said,  with  just  the  slightest  quaver  in  her  voice, 
"  Thank  you,  Monsieur.” 

The  next  thing  I  heard  of  her  was  that  she 
had  been  condemned  to  death. 


DINING  WITH  A  MANDARIN. 

ASTRONOMY  is  a  science,  and  of  such 
extent,  that  there  arc  a  thousand  and  one 
ways  of  giving  a  dinner,  ranging  from  a  ban¬ 
quet  at  Zes  Trois  Frerts,  to  the  recent  hippo- 
phagean  orgic  at  the  Lan^'ham  Hotel.  One 
mav  consume  “  blubber  ”  with  an  E.sijnimaa, 
or  demolish  bear’s  ham  with  a  Sioux  Indian,  and 
obtain  a  fairly-filling  meal  without  much  trouble. 
But  of  all  tbc  repasts  that  can  be  imagined, 
combining  the  maximum  of  ceremony  with  the 
minimum  of  any  thing  that’s  eatable,  commend 
os  to  a  state  banquet  with  a  Chinese  mandarin. 

How  all  the  small  ditficulties  which  beset  the 
giving  of  an  English  dinner-party  (great  as 
they  may  seem  in  matronly  eyes)  sink  into  utter 
insignificance  before  the  stem  laws  of  celestial 
etiquette  I  It  may  be  dilficult  to  place  people 
together  whose  conversation  will  suit  each  other, 
and  heart-burnings  will  arise  because  Mrs. 
Captain  This  is  taken  in  before  Mrs.  Colonel 
That ;  but  fancy  having  the  whole  prospect  of 
one’s  party  ruined  because  the  bodies  of  two 
guests  of  equal  rank  did  not  touch  their  respec¬ 
tive  chairs  (when  seating  themselves)  at  exactly 
the  same  moment.  A  “dossometer”  (if  there 
is  such  an  instrument)  would  have  to  be  placed 
beneath  every  table,  with  a  dial  anxiously 
watched  by  the  host :  it  is  bad  enough  to  have 
the  fish  on  one’s  mind,  but  to  have  the  flesh  of 
one’s  guests  is  a  little  too  much.  And  yet, 
were  one  of  two  Chinese  otlicials  of  equal  rank 
to  scat  himself  at  a  state  banqiiet  before  the 
other,  it  would  give  rise  to  mortal  offence. 

When  an  entertainment  is  about  to  be  given 
by  a  mandarin,  he  sends  three  invitations  to  all 
those  whom  he  wishes  to  partake  of  it ;  —  one  on 
each  of  the  two  days  preceding,  and  one  imme¬ 
diately  before  it.  These  are  generally  received 
by  the  invited  with  much  self-abasement  and 
ceremony ;  and,  unless  it  is  owing  to  the  moot 


pressing  and  important  circumstances,  an  invi¬ 
tation  is  never  refused. 

When  the  guests  arrive,  they  are.  rece  ived  by 
the  master  of  the  house  with  certain  laid-down 
ceremonies  and  prescribed  speeches.  Pointing 
to  a  choir  with  a  profound  reverence,  he  wipes 
it  with  his  robe,  and  generally  commences  the 
conversation  by  expressing  bis  delight  at  the 
great  and  unmerited  honor  the  other  has  con¬ 
ferred  upon  hb  unworthy  house  by  adorning  it 
with  his  sublime  presence,  and  earnestly  hopes 
that  hb  never-to-bc-sufficiently-honorcd  wife 
and  most  beautiful  children  are  well  in  health ; 
to  which  the  guest  will  respond,  that  words  fail 
to  express  hb  gratitude  at  Ming  spared  to  bring 
hb  vile  person  mto  that  most  magnificent  abode, 
and  encounter  the  lightning  glance  of  his  lord : 
hb  unworthy  wife  and  miserable  offspring  have 
but  preserved  life  to  be  assured  of  hb  lord’s 
health  being  all  that  they,  his  miserable  slaves, 
could  wish  it  to  be;  and  soon.  While  these 
little  amenities  are  being  exchanged,  the  other 
guests  walk  about  the  room,  admiring  its  furni¬ 
ture  and  adornments  with  all  the  high-flown 
culonum  which  the  language  of  the  Flowery 
Land  b  so  capable  of  expressing.  To  omit  to 
do  this  would  be  a  mark  of  the  greatest  ill- 
breeding. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  as  all  the  compli¬ 
ments  above  specified  (and  a  great  many  more) 
have  to  bo  paid  to  each  guest,  and  that  one  per¬ 
son  left  out,  or  one  necessary  speech  omitted, 
would  be  a  culpable  piece  of  rudeness,  some 
little  time  b  taken  up  Ixifore  the  way  is  led  into 
the  dining-hall.  However,  all  ceremony  and 
speechifying  must  at  length  have  an  end,  and 
at  last  the  guests  are  seated.  The  scene  b  a 
striking  one :  the  walls  are  covered  with  native 
inscriptions,  sometimes  handsomely  gilt,  and 
adorned  with  banners  and  worked  tapestry. 
When  the  mandarin  b  of  the  royal  dynasty, 
the  hangings  are  of  yellow  silk  emblazoned 
with  dragons  of  such  fierce  and  hideous  aspects, 
that  if  the  one  St.  George  encountered  was  any 
thing  like  them,  the  saint  must  have  had  a  hard 
time  of  it.  The  blue-silk  robes  and  white-satin 
boots  of  the  guests  form  a  strong  contrast  of 
color  to  the  surroundings,  while  the  myriads  of 
Chinese  lanterns  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
throw  an  ample  but  subdued  light  upon  a  really 
very  picturesque  scene.  The  table,  which  is 
generally  of  a  horse-shoe  form  (in  the  center  of 
wliich  a  play  is  sometimes  acted  during  dinner), 
b  covered  with  little  saucers  piled  one  upon  the 
other  as  we  sec  plates  in  eating-houses  at  home; 
some  are  uncovered,  and  contain  sea-slugs, 
ginger,  cumquats  (a  sort  of  small  orange),  and 
picyes  and  preserves  of  all  sorts  and  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  hrst  course  is  generally  shark’s-fin 
and  bird’s-nest  soup,  thb  latter  much-vaunted 
delicacy  appearing,  at  least  to  European  notions, 
more  like  a  solution  of  glue  and  lime-wash  than 
any  thing  else.  To  these  succeed  roosted  crabs, 
and  lioiled  and  stewed  mandarin  fish,  resi'm- 
bling  in  appearance  a  large  yellow  carp :  the 
flesh  of  this  (if  it  can  be  so  described)  b  really 
very  good,  and  would  be  palatable  were  it  not 
served  up  with  a  sweet  aend  sauce,  which  gives 
it  a  flavor  that  one  would  imagine  oystcis  to 
have  were  they  soaked  in  treacle  and  alum. 
Pork,  roasted,  stewed,  and  boiled,  forms  a  staple 
portion  of  the  repast,  with  wild-tbwl  stuffed  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  supper  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  descrilxid  in  Peremine  Pickle ;  and  very 
rarely  stewed  mutton.  The  vegetable  world  is 
represented  by  yams,  bringalls  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes  ;  and  huge  dbhes  of  the  inevitable  curry  fill 
up  what  few  interstices  there  may  remain  in  the 
corporalities  of  the  guests,  and  conclude  the 
more  solid  portion  of  the  entertainment. 

It  most  not  be  supposed  that  all  these  delica¬ 
cies  follow  each  other  in  the  order  above  stated; 
all  the  food  is  placed  on  the  board  at  the  same 
time,  minced  into  small  portions,  so  as  to  give 
the  least  trouble  to  the  guest  partaking  of  it. 
The  number  of  separate  saucers  containing  eat¬ 
ables  placed  before  a  stranger  denotes  the  honor 
or  estimation  in  which  he  is  held. 

When  the  guests  are  all  seated,  their  enter¬ 
tainer  calb  on  them  by  signal  to  begin,  when 
each  lifts  hb  chopsticks,  carries  the  fo^  to  his 
month,  and  lays  them  down,  all  exactly  at  the 
same  moment :  the  same  onicr  b  pix'servcKl  in 
each  successive  morsel,  an  otficcr  ikating  time 
to  preserve  uniformity.  Thus  the  festival  b 
prolonged  three  or  four  hours,  daring  which 
time,  however,  those  who  wbh  to  be  moderate 
may  only  robe  the  food  to  their  lips,  without 
actually  partaking  of  it.  Although  each  person 
has  his  own  portion  of  food  placed  before  him, 
and  requires  little  or  no  waiting  upon,  there  is 
generally  a  pause  about  the  middle  of  the  din¬ 
ner,  when  the  more  solid  portion  of  the  eatables 
has  been  discussed. 

It  b  at  this  period  that  the  best  view  of  the 
scene  b  obtainea.  Leaning  back  in  their  chairs, 
the  fat  old  mandarins  (they  are  nearly  always 
fat)  await  with  satisfied  complacence  the  hand¬ 
ing  round  of  the  warmed  “  samshu ;  ”  a  spirit 
dbtillcd  from  rice,  something  resembling  rakee 
in  taste,  and  the  only  liquid  consumed,  with  the 
exception  of  tea. 

Truly,  gratified  indulgence  in  the  good  things 
of  thb  life  spreads  the  same  shade  o?  smug  con¬ 
tentment  over  the  countenances  of  all  men  of  a 
certain  age,  no  matter  what  their  nationality 
may  he.  Substitute  bald  heads  and  black  coats 
for  the  flowing  tails  and  binc-silk  robes,  and  a 
company  of  aldermen  might  be  sitting  before 
us,  resting  after  their  attacks  on  turtle  and  ven¬ 
ison.  It  b  very  doubtful,  however,  whether 
these  latter  gentry  —  or  at  any  rate  their  wives 
—  would  not  be  somewhat  scandalized  at  the 


singing-girls  who  now  appear  upon  the  scene, 
one  behind  the  chair  of  each  person  at  table. 
The  mbsion  of  these  young  ladies  appears  to  be 
to  enliven  the  portion  o?  the  entertainment 
which  Europeans  would  call  the  dessert  with  their 
voices  and  lutes;  when  not  thus  actively  cn- 
gagctl,  they  employ  themselves  in  peeling 
oranges  or  cracking  nuts,  cither  laying  them 
beside  each  guest,  or  putting  them  into  his 
mouth.  Fancy  Alderman  (robble’s  horrified 
countenance  at  being  fed  in  thb  manner  I  and 
imagine  the  tmeute  in  the  domestic  drclo  at 
Clapham  when  he  described  the  scene  1  It  b  to 
be  ti-ared  that  more  nuts  would  be  cracked  that 
night  than  those  produced  at  the  dinner.  The 
old  Celestials,  however,  receive  the  eatables 
presented  by  the  fair  ones  and  listen  to  their 
music  with  the  most  stolid  apathy.  The  patter 
b,  of  course,  the  usual  wild  nionutonons  chants 
that  one  hears  everywhere  in  the  East.  The 
burden  of  them  b  generally  love  and  war ;  but 
occasionally  improvised  stanzas  in  honor  of  the 
strangers  present  are  introduced.  A  sample  of 
one  of  these  songs  will  serve  to  show  the  hy¬ 
perbolical  language  used  by  the  Chinese.  One 
of  the  singing-gin  gives  a  sketch  of  a  lady,  the 
rumor  of  whose  beauty  drives  half  the  Celestbl 
grandees  wild  with  passion.  In  a  shrill  alt 
voice  she  tells  ns  that  “  her  bands  are  like  a 
budding  and  tender  plant ;  the  skin  of  her  face 
resembles  wcll^repared  fat ;  her  neck  is  like  one 
of  the  worms  'Tsion  and  Tsi ;  her  teeth  are  like 
the  kernels  of  the  gourd ;  her  eyebrows  resem¬ 
ble  the  light  filaments  of  newly  formed  silk; 
she  smiles  most  sweetly,  and  her  laugh  is  agree¬ 
able  ;  the  pupil  of  her  eye  b  black,  and  how 
well  the  black  and  white  are  distinguished !  ” 

_  One  would  imagine  that  such  a  glowing 
picture  —  every  pause  in  which  b  accentuated 
by  three  or  four  notes  of  the  lute  —  would 
rouse  the  auditors  to  something  like  enthusiasm ; 
but  they  are  evidently  used  to  it,  and  although 
the  songstress  puts  the  last  touches  to  her  hero¬ 
ine’s  portrait  in  a  pathetic  wail,  it  b  finbhed 
amid  the  most  dull  and  chilling  silence.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  from  thb  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  fond  of  their  own  peculiar  music  — 
they  really  are ;  but  it  would  be  undignified  to 
show  too  bobterous  appreciation  of  it ;  and  be¬ 
sides,  the  gne.'^ts  probably  have  heard  the  same 
lady  described  at  every  dinner-party  they  have 
b  cn  at  for  months  past ;  and  oft-reiterated 
sketches  of  charms,  however  transcendent,  arc 
apt  to  pall  after  a  time.  Thus  the  feast  goes 
on,  songs  and  stories  bang  diversified  by  senti¬ 
ments  and  impromptu  stanzas ;  the  “ samshu” 
passing  quicker  and  quicker,  and  the  faces  of 
those  pamking  of  it  waxing  redder  and  redder, 
—  an  inevitable  and  peculiar  effect  this  spirit 
has  upon  all  Chinese,  —  till  at  last,  at  a  signal 
irom  the  host,  the  assembly  breaks  up,  all  the 
guests  making  two  profound  reverences  towards 
their  entertainer  and  each  other. 

Compliments  of  the  same  description  that 
marked  the  commencement  of  the  festival  have 
now  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  the  house  to 
each  of  his  friends;  he  abusing  the  whole 
allair,  and  expressing  hb  dbgnst  and  annoy¬ 
ance  that  such  paltry,  miserable  fare  has  been 
placed  before  them ;  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
declaring  that  they  have  been  entertained  in  a 
manner  whieh  they  can  hardly  expi-ct  in  the 
innermost  recesses  of  heaven  ;  and  one  by  one 
they  take  their  departure ;  the  mandarins  prob¬ 
ably  to  indulge  in  the  opium-pipe  in  “  the  secret 
chamber,”  the  Europeans,  if  any  have  been 
present,  to  rush  to  their  bungalows  in  search  of 
some  dbh  which  they  can  be  certain  is  not  a  dog 
or  a  rat,  lamenting  that  they  have  been,  like  the 
shipwrecked  mariner,  where 

“  Great  provision  was  erervwbere. 

Bat  nut  a  thing  to  eat.” 

The  remains  of  the  feast  arc  divided  into  equal 
portions,  and  sent  to  the  house  of  each  guest 
present  at  it,  who  next  day  returns  a  formal 
note  of  thanks  for  the  entertainment  which  has 
been  given  to  him,  thus  performing  the  last 
ceremony  connected  with  a  mandarin’s  dinner. 


A  CoHxiTTEE  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Nat¬ 
ural  Hbtory  has  for  the  past  twelve  years  been 
investigating  the  subject  of  the  “ frozen  well” 
at  Brandon,  Vt.,  and  in  their  last  n  port  appear 
to  have  made  but  little  progress  from  the  start¬ 
ing-point — and  that  little  is  backwards.  The 
committee  report  that  for  twelve  years  the  ice 
has  remained  in  the  Brandon  well  during  the 
hot  month.'  of  summer,  notwithstanding  open¬ 
ings  were  made  in  the  soil,  and  a  tunnel  was 
run  into  the  gravel  bed  to  give  more  free  access 
to  the  warm  surface-water.  Further  on  it  b 
asserted  that  there  b  nothing  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  water  which  will  explain  the  fteezing, 
and  that  no  electric  current  passes  through  the 
well  or  surrounding  soil.  And  so  the  commit¬ 
tee  come  to  the  conclusion  that :  "  The  gravel 
bed,  it  is  believed,  was  frozen  by  the  eold  of 
previous  rigorous  tvinters,  and  the  wave  of 
summer  heat  has  not  yet  been  able  to  overcome 
the  cold.” 


—  A  Mr.  Skelton,  of  London,  has  recently 
invented  a  street  lamp,  with  strips  of  looking- 
glass  arranged  in  its  roof,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  Venetian  blind.  He  thus  reflects 
into  the  street  rays  of  the  Imht  which  would 
otherwise  have  gone  over  the  Tionses.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  experiments  on  thb  lamp,  it  b  said, 
show  that  the  street  receives  three  times  as 
much  light  as  would  fall  upon  h  from  lamps  of 
the  ordinary  kind. 


niAMOND  FIKI.nS  AT  CAPK  OF  GOOT>  IIOIM:.  — A  CAMP  AT  THE  HEBIION  OIGCJINGS. 


